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VINEGAR JOE CAME BACK to Burma to fight the Japs who drove 
him and his men out once before. Lieut. Gen. Joseph Stilwell 
vowed he'd return to swap punches in the jungle. Now he’s there. 
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that men may 
LIVE 


____ to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know... 
for I have seen its work. : 



























hue of health. 


I have seen these things. I have seen death 
defeated. 


I have seen the livid look of pain and shock "1 
and utter exhaustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips | 
blue with approaching death regain the | 


And I have felt gratitude deep beyond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their blood that other men may 
live... that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that 
goes to the front are bulwarks against 
encroaching death. 


To them, I...and you...and men and 
women in every land...owe a debt 

too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 


The modern miracle of lifesaving through in- Multipore stretched over an electric light to The lives of sufferers from loss of blood or deple- 


tion of blood supply, are far more sure of bein: 


direct transfusion—of either whole bl or of show typical pore structure. The porosity of 
saved today than ever betore because blood an 


blood plasma—is possible because the life fluid this Egg rubber—a development of 
can be precision-filtered. From whole blood, Unit States Rubber Company—can be con- plasma can be banked for immediate transfu- 
minute clots and other precipitated matter are trolled so that it may be produced with as sion—whetherin modern, fully equipped hospitals 
removed. From plasma ail tissue and other many as 6400 pores to the square inch or as_ or on the battle front. Your local Defense 
solids are removed. few as 1100. Council can tell you about blood donor service. 





Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Surday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 
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"TOKYO BEFORE BERLIN" was a prophecy bantered around some quarters of the 
Pentagon building two weeks ago. Nobody paid much attention before 
the fantastic Truk raid (see p. 12). Now a lot of people are wondering 
if it just might be possible. Fantastic, perhaps——but then, it's a 
fantastic war. 


BAN ON SUBSIDIES, although vetoed by FDR, may be tried again by Congress this 
spring. Talk now is to tack it on legislation to extend the Stabili- 
zation Act ... and see what happens. 


EXTENSION OF OPA comes up before House soon. Otherwise, agency will die on 
June 30. Chances are that OPA will be continued, after a lot of 
shouting. Chester Bowles will ask for large budget increases for 
1944. He wants a bigger staff (snoopers and agents) in order to 
"enforce" OPA rulings. 


NEXT WAR BOND drive starts sometime in June. Treasury Dept. says it will be 
the last one for 1944. A new wrinkle planned by Morgenthau is to give 
day-by-day reports on home-state purchases to the armed forces. 


BARUCH REPORT recommending government policy on re-conversion of industry after 
the war (see p. 8) is worth a complete reading. Get a free copy from 
Office of War Mobilization, 323 Washington Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


WEST COAST AIRPLANE manufacturer will have his own model of a jet-—propulsion 
fighter plane in the air, but not in production late this year. 


PUBLIC HOUSING projects for the post-war will get a big toompah at a conference 
scheduled for Chicago on March 8. The idea will be that government 
building of these outsized horsestalls will provide a lot of unem- 
ployment .relief. 


FRENCH AMITY isn't. Neutral journalists who have been in Paris recently claim 
~ that pretty clothes, luxury foods are still available to the wealthy, 
with result the French workingman hates his own "upper classes" as 
much as he hates the Nazis. 


SWEDEN'S BUSINESSMEN are buzzing around the world looking over prospects for 
their import-—export trades. They want to buy a lot of foodstuffs and 
manufactured goods, and would like to sell a lot of the synthetics 
they have developed from wood....Clothing fibers, cellulose feeds 
for livestock, motor fuels made from sawdust, etc. etc. 


IR JOHN ANDERSON is being boomed by British Conservatives as the successor to 
Winston Churchill. Public opinion, of course, favors Anthony Eden but 
the Tories feel Eden might shy at some of the "traditions" of Con- 


servative British politics. 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITIES, financed by the Government, is one of Britain's proposals 
for solution of the "small business" dilemma there. Under such a 
plan, findings of these universities would be made available to the 
businesses which kept profit margins below a specified limit. 


SPEEDIER CONVOYS are the result of American unloading practices in Africa and 
Asiatic ports, according to U.S. sailors who have been there. Last 
year, freighters took 11 months for a round trip between this country 
and the Near East. Now, they make the trip in five and a half months. 
Reason is, sailors say, that British took 14 to 21 days to clear cargo 
and put provisions aboard at each port. U.S. Army longshoremen do the 
same job in 20 hours. 
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A noted war correspondent, writing on 
the fall of Troing, Sicily, says in TIME-— 
“Off the road a little way we observed a 
grave on which was across and the words 
‘Hier Ruben Soldaten U. S. A.’ {Here 
lie soldiers of the U. S, A.}” 

* * * 
We didn’t want to stay here at <Troina. 
We wanted to go on to Berlin—and then 
Home. Some chunks of flying steel 
stopped that. 


But at least we lie in free land—and it was 
not free when we came. It was—well—did 
you ever see what happens to people 
under the New Order? We did. It’s ugly, 
ugly beyond anything that you, at home, 
can imagine. 

But it starts out so beautifully. Farmers 
over here who have reaped all the “bless- 
ings” of dictatorship and bureaucracy 
could tell you how slyly the blight 
takes hold. 


Smooth talking men offer to solve all 
your problems for you. They promise 
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Grave at Troina 


miracles of “security and freedom”. . . if 
you will give them just a little more 
power. It sounds swell—until one day you 
get wise to the fact that they’re no longer 
asking you, they’ re telling you. Then it’s 
too late, they’re in. 


And do you get “security and freedom”? 
Oh, yes, you get plenty—of their brand. 


You are absolutely secure—free from all 
worries. They tell you exactly how to run 
your farm—or whether you'll run it at all. 
If they decide they can use you better some- 
where else, they move you off your land. 


You no longer bother your head about 
saving for a new barn, better farm ma- 
chinery or 40 more acres. They -tell you 
what to do with your money—if there’s 
any left after you’ve made all the neces- 
sary “voluntary” contributions. 


Your children are no responsibility at 
all. The State takes them over as soon 
as they’re able to walk. They learn to 
goosestep very quickly. 


And elections are simple. You just vote 
the way the bayonet points. 


Under the “new order” you don’t even 
have to think. You don’t dare. 


Want that kind of “security and free- 
dom”? No American does. The way of 
living we’ve worked out at home has 
given us more good things—like homes, 
cars, food, conveniences and recreation- 

and more happiness, more opportunity, 
more feeling of being somebody—than 
any foreign “ism” ever invented. 


It will keep right on working that way, 
too, as long as Americans keep on think- 
ing straight, like Americans. We’ve seen 
what power maniacs did over here. Don’t 
give them a chance to take over at home. 


Keep America American ... for your- 
selves, for your children and for the 
millions of our buddies who will come 
back. That will make our being here at 
Troina mean something! 
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THE U. S. OIL SUPPLY: 1998 OR FOREVER? 


Favorite story of oil prospectors in the 
heydey of the drilling fever around Titus- 
ville, Pa., was about an operator who went 
to Heaven, found the place crowded with 
oilmen so, in order to get a room for 
himself, began to circulate a story that 
oil had been discovered in Hell. A half 
hour later, according to the story, he 
showed up at the Pearly Gates himself, 
running and out of breath. 

“Don’t tell me,” queried St. Peter, “that 
you're going, too. I thought you started 
that yarn so’s you'd get a room here.” 

“Yeah, I know,” the prospector sighed, 
“but the more I think about it, the more 
I wonder if there isn’t some truth in it.” 

This month the American oil industry 
seemed to be in the same fix. The old 
story of an imminent oil-drought has been 
revived. Only time can determine whether 
there is “some truth in it.” 

Early in February, Oil Co-ordinator 
Harold Ickes announced that the U. S. 
supply is running low so we must obtain 
outside reserv e after the war, if not dur- 
ing it. The U. S. government, he and the 
State Reade proposed, would finance 
construction of a 1,250 mile pipe-line from 
the rich petroleum fields of Iran, across 
Saudi Arabia to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, presumably Palestine. A reserve 
of one billion barrels of Iran oil would be 
set aside for U. S. military forces. 

Puffing hard after Mr. Ickes came Re- 
port No. 10, Part 15, of Sen. Harry S. 
Truman’s Special Committee Investigating 
the National Defense Program. In 80 
pages of small type, the Committee re- 
ported that oil reserves now in sight on 
the U. S. mainland total twenty billion 
barrels . . . a supply that would last us 
only 14 years at the current rate. 

Even more imperative, the report points 
out, is the government’s decision that it 
will need 1,825,000,000 barrels of oil to 
run our share of the war in 1944. The 
U. S. wells, Oil Boss Ickes contends, will 
be able to furnish only 1,600,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil this year, leaving a deficit of 
225,000,000 barrels. 

Far more enlightening in its pages than 
much of the daily war news that limps out 
from the dissection rooms of the censors 
and OWI, the Truman report throws these 
oil-facts into public print: 

(1) It requires four to five tons of 
petroleum to drop one ton of bombs on 
Berlin. 

(2) More than one-half the materials 
transported to the Mediterranean for the 
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current invasion consists of petroleum. 
(3) The United States has provided up- 
ward of 85% of the aviation gasoline, and 
70% of all the petroleum products, used 
by the United Nations so far in the war. 
The Truman Report was still warm 
from the government presses when a half 
dozen Congressional doors began to open. 
Out across the Corn and Wheat Belt, 
thousands of farmers have contended that 
“power alcohol” made from wood and 
grains are the natural solution to any 
motor-fuel shortage in the nation. Sen. 
Guy Gillette of Iowa announced that he 
would re-open hearings immediately, be- 
fore a Senate sub-committee, on the in- 
dustrial potentials of alcohol. The big job 
for power-alcohol’s converts, he said, is to 
“batter down the opposition interests 
which have tried to control the motor fuel 
field.” New methods for utilizing farm 
and forest products for alcohol and fuel, 
without resorting to blending, makes the 
outlook brighter than ever, he said. 
Down the hall, Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming watched the House fiddle with 
the companion to his Bill S-1243, passed 


last November 9, calling for a $30,000,000 
appropriation for federal experiments to 
squeeze motor fuel from the huge U. S. 
deposits of oil shale and low-grade coal. 
The House will push agricultural products 
into line for some of this test-tube money 
and throw the bill back to the Senate. 

Back in the petroleum fields and the 
refineries, veteran oilmen were alternately 
caustic, wistful, hopeful about the whole 
business. Some of their own members. 
they admitted, have egged the “oil-short- 
age” talk along a bit, in the hope that it 
might lead to higher prices for crude oil. 
and a let-up of government restrictions 
on prospecting and “wild-catting.” Now. 
they mourn, Ickes and the “international 
crowd” have tied the shortage story neatly 
in with a game of power-politics and are 
using it as an excuse not only to get gov- 
ernment into the oil business, but to estab- 
lish permanent U. S. “protectorates” in 
the Mediterranean. 

Least worried are those oldsters who 
can reach back into the go-year history of 
American oil and pull out facts, as well as 
stories like the one about St. Peter-and- 
the-prospector. 

In 1908, they recall, David T. Day, 
chief of the U. S. Geological Survey, said 
that the total estimate production from oil 
fields of the U. S. would range from a 
minimum of 10,172,000,000 barrels to a 
maximum of 24,680,000,000 barrels. His 
minimum estimate was reached in 1927, 
and his maximum is known to be low. 

The Geological Survey and the U. S 
Bureau of Mines revised Day’s estimate in 
1916, setting the ultimate total at eleven 
billion barrels. This ultimate was ex- 
hausted by the end of 1928. Another fig- 
ure of “future recoverable reserves,” made 
by the Am. Ass’n of Petroleum Geologists 
in 1921, had been “used up” by 1933, with 
more home oil in sight than ever before. 

Some authorities believe there is still 
so billion barrels of oil to be found in the 
U.S. Others go as high as 100 billion. 
“The situation seems to be,” one oldster 
pointed out “that from time to time the 
cry goes up that our crude oil resources 
will soon be exhausted, only to be followed 
by renewed efforts on the part of the in- 
dustry, new methods of oil drilling, the de- 
velopment of improved equipment and 
drills, deeper wells, better conservation 
methods, breath-taking progress in the re- 
fining of crude oil. . . . And it’s altogether 
likely that things will go on. We ain’t 
anywhere near the bottom of the barrel.” 
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The wheels of Congress grind a pretty 
fine grist, but like an old water wheel, the 
operating machinery is cumbersome and 
slow. Furthermore, says Senator John 
Danaher, Republican, of Connecticut, the 
grinding is somewhat uneven. 

So uneven, he points out, that although 
his party has dumped a very great number 
of important bills in the hoppers of com- 
mittees controlled by the Democrats, al- 
most nothing has come out. 

Delving into the records, Senator Dana- 
her says he was “astonished” to discover 
that not a single Republican-sponsored 
bill of national economic import has been 
able to crash through committee barriers 
in 11 years of the present administration. 
And that only 35 general bills introduced 
by Republicans have been passed. 

One of these was a resolution introduced 
in 1940 by Senator Owen Brewster, of 
Maine, then a member of the House, 
authorizing the removal of the statue of 
John Marshall from the west plaza of the 
Capitol to a location near the Supreme 
Court Building. Danaher ruefully admits, 
however, that in spite of Senator Brew- 
ster’s successful fight to put this legislation 
through. Statue rests behind the Capitol. 

x * x 

The bronze statue of John Marshall, as 
Senator Danaher suggests, rests in relative 
privacy on the “wrong” side of the Capi- 
tol because the money for its removal 
under the Brewster resolution was never 
provided. 

It is a distinguished work of art, erected 
to the memory of the great Chief Justice 
by Congress and the Bar of the United 
States in 1884. Unfortunately, its location, 
on the west grounds, is practically un- 
known to Capitol visitors. This side was 
originally intended to be the front of the 
Capitol, but in effect it has become the 
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rear, while the east side is the front. 

Cost of moving the statue, as provided 
in the Brewster resolution, was estimated 
at $3,000. This item came before the 
House Appropriations Committee in 1942 
at the same time a proposed appropriation 
of $25,000 was considered for a statue 
of George Washington to occupy the spot 
to be vacated by Marshall. The Commit- 
tee turned down both items. It argued that 
the $3,000 estimate covered removal of 
the Marshall statue to a location not spe- 
cifically authorized in the Brewster reso- 
lution; as for George Washington, it held 
that if the Marshall site wasn’t good 
enough for Marshall it wasn’t good enough 
for the First President. 

John Marshall continues to sit in solemn 
contemplation of the west lawn, while his 
marble base weathers and cracks. But it’s 
nothing to be alarmed about, says David 
Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. Cracks 
were mended just a few months ago, and 
besides marble weathers only one-eighth 
inch in 100 years. The Chief Justice will 
be there for some time yet. 


.* 2 


There’s still plenty of weather brew- 
ing up around Dutch Harbor and the 
Aleutians, and the mud and muck are 
still there, but the Army and Navy have 
the situation just about licked. Rep. 
Warren G. Magnuson, of Seattle, re- 
ported this on his return from a three 
weeks’ flying tour of Alaskan bases for 
the House Naval Affairs Committee and 
the Secretary of the Navy. 

Result—the morale of Uncle Sam/’s 
armed units in that area is greatly im- 
proved. It’s a hard life but the men 
feel better about their lot because they 
ean now take the fight to the Japs. 
They feel they’re “getting somewhere.” 

It was Congressman Magnuson’s 
second swing around Alaska. He made 
the same trip about a year ago and 
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FOUND ROUGH GOING — Congressman Magnuson, back from Alaska says morale better. 
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brought back usefu. information re- 
garding morale and the progress of 
military installations. His recent tour 
was entirely by Navy planes, with stop- 
overs at all bases. Winter flying in that 
area is “rough going,” he said. 


* * ok 


When a visiting diplomat or foreign 
official arrives in Washington he is almost 
sure to be carrying important papers. F 
W. Thorpe, Australia’s assistant Secretary 


F. W. THORPE—Arrives safely with “papers.” 


of War, was no exception. An alert cam- 
eraman caught him as he stepped out of 
a plane at the Washington airport. He was 
looking neither to the right nor the left, 
and “those papers,” enclosed in a brief- 
case, were clutched firmly to his breast. 
If he could have spared one quick glance 
to the right he would have been looking 
into the beautiful brown eyes of Steward- 
ess Fredna Armfield, of New York. 
Secretary Thorpe came around the 
world to discuss war matters with the U.S. 
Army and War Department officials. 


‘2 @ 

A Victory Garden is where you find 
it—even if it’s in a German prison 
camp. The American Red Cross made 
it possible for American prisoners of 
war to grow gardens this year when it 
shipped 648 kits of seeds and tools on 
a recent mercy ship. Gardening will 
mean more and better food for prison- 
ers and help them pass the time. 

— 

“Uncle Sam: How He Grew,” a roman- 
tic review of the U.S. Census, is one of 
the latest contributions to the general 
paper shortage—slick paper, at that—to 
come out of the Government Printing 
Office. As they say, it’s a diller. 

It’s just 74 pages and chock-full of in- 
teresting dope. How the census is taken 
and all the odds and ends it covers. Ros- 
coe Wright, Census Bureau’s chief of pub- 
lic relations, wrote it up good to make it 
sound fascinating as well as important. 
Has illustrations such as a facsimile of 
General Pershing’s census record in 1870; 
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a “breakdown” machine—for breaking 
down statistics, of course—and a census 
taker taking the census of a mother and 
10 children. Lots of maps and charts, too; 
and a picture of a crowd labeled “Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

Best part is a section called “Business 
Oddities.” It says: “All the beer con- 
sumed in the United States in a year 
would make a river 20 feet deep and 100 
yards wide, from Washington, D.C., to 
Bridgeport, Conn.” Why that route is not 
explained. Could be from Cincinnati to 
Chicago, or from Tulsa to Topeka just as 
well. Maybe a lake would be better. ““The 
town of Rattlesnake, Fla., gets its liveli- 
hood largely from canning rattlesnake 
meat.” Sounds logical. “There are four 
artificial ice factories in Alaska.” That 
might seem illogical, but it isn’t. “There 
is approximately one milk cow in the U.S. 
for every six persons.” We don’t quite 
get that one. A cow is a cow—but what 
is approximately one cow? 

Oh, yes, the whole thing is tied to the 
war. If it hadn’t been for the Census, 
says Chapter 1, the facts wouldn’t have 
been ready. They just pressed the button 
on the “breakdown” gadget and there we 
were—armed to the teeth with statistics. 

* * & 


A quarter of a million boys’ club mem- 
bers all over the country chipped in a 
penny apiece on a shining new mobile 
canteen for the American Red Cross. 
Their gift—three coaster-wagon loads of 
pennies, totaling $2,500—was turned over 
to the Red Cross with an appropriate 
ceremony. 

Youngsters who hauled in the pennies 
(see picture) were Christy Cokas, 12; 
James Pantos, 12; and John Knight, 10; 
all members of the Boys’ Club of Wash- 





ington. They were under the wing of 
David W. Armstrong, Executive Director 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, with Cor- 
nelius Bliss, acting chairman of the Red 
Cross, standing by to receive the gift. 

i ee 

On Jackson Day many Democratic 
members of the House were out shaking 
the bushes for campaign funds. On 
Lincoln’s birthday Republicans took to 
the highways and banquet boards to 
whoop it up for their party. But on 
Washington’s birthday politics went out 
the window—for a moment, 

The Speaker’s gavel fell, a hush de- 
scended over the House. Then the 
Speaker recognized Rep. Clinton P. 
Anderson, of Albuquerque, N. M., who 
solemnly read Washington’s Farewell 
Address. It was the annual observance 
of a House tradition—something that 
started many years ago, one of the 
customs that the House has kept alive 
a long time. It was a mark of reverence 
for the Father of Our Country. 

xk * * 


Another “fixture” on Capitol Hill will 
bow out along with Rep. Allen T. Tread- 
way when the Republican veteran from 
Massachusetts closes shop. His secretary, 
Frank E. Dodge, is retiring with him. 

Dodge has been around for 40 years. 
He came to Washington as a young man 
in 1904. After holding various Govern- 
ment posts, he took over his secretarial 
duties in 1927. He and his wife are the 
present Treadway staff. The congressman 
is getting on in years and will not stand 
for re-election this time. 

or aie 

Massachusetts’ new senator, Sinclair 
Weeks, is a stranger neither to Washing- 
ton nor politics. His father, the late John 
W. Weeks, was himself a United States 
Senator and Secretary of War in Harding’s 
cabinet. In the political field, the new 
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senator has served in both the minor ana 
the major leagues. He was a member of 
the Board of Aldermen and later Mayor of 
West Newton, Mass., for two terms; and 
his appointment to the Senate found him 
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WEEKS IN—New Senator from both leagues. 


holding down the post of treasurer of the 
Republican National Committee. 

Senator Weeks is 51 years old. He was 
appointed by Governor Saltonstall to suc- 
ceed former Senator Henry C. Lodge, Jr., 
who resigned to enter the army. Senator 
Weeks (right) was sworn in by Senator 
K. D. McKellar, acting President Pro tem- 
pore, in the absence of V. P. Wallace. 


* * * 


The death of Senator Frederick Van 
Nuys, a native of Falmouth, Ind., took 
from the national arena a rugged individ- 
ualist who had great pride in his small 
town birth and the fact that his father 
served a large community as a country 
doctor. He had written the Rushville 
(Indiana) Republican that the memories 
of his Hoosier boyhood were still vivid. 

“Those were the horse and buggy days,” 
he recalled, “and adventurous trips in- 
cluded annual visits to the Rush County 
Fair. We left at daybreak and came home 
at dark, tired and worn and loaded down 
with souvenirs that long entertained us. 

“Home and friends were life’s chief at- 
tractions then. No telephones, no autos, 
no picture shows, no paved roads, no 
radios—just home and friends. I wonder 
if these younger generations realize what 
they missed. 

“They think they are living a more 
abundant life. Maybe they are, but I 
wouldn’t trade my memories of my boy- 
hood days for all the excitement and ener- 
vating entertainment which seem to fol- 
low in the wake of this modern age. 

“A homespun philosopher once observed 
that God was good to him and permitted 
him to be born in a small town. There is 
a world of sentiment and wisdom behind 
that observation. I, too, want to express 
my gratitude for the privilege of being 
born in a small town.” 











After The War 


Government gets plans for returning to 
civilian production from Baruch study. 


“Act now and don’t haggle—keep the 
government from competing with private 
business.” That is the blunt X-ray (i.e. 
when the fighting stops) pattern for’ re- 
conversion from war to peacetime econ- 
omy sketched by 73 year old Bernard M. 
(Barney) Baruch, financier and White 
House advisor. 

Much of the thinking behind this was 
done in Baruch’s summer office—the open 
park across from the White House. Woven 
through the 120 page report by him and 
his associate, John Hancock, were these 
recommendations to the President and 
Congress: 

(1) Work director to handle veterans 
and other employment problems so “the 
human side of demobilization is not for- 
gotten”; (2) protect small business by 
resuming civilian production when practi- 
cal without interfering with the war; (3) 
Enactment now of lower post-war taxes 
for use later—but “current taxes are too 
low rather than too high for wartime”; 
(4) “financial kit” for terminated war con- 
tracts assuring 100% payment in quick 
cash for completed goods pending settle- 
ment; (5) cancel war contracts immedi- 
ately when goods no longer are needed; 
(6) liberal credit to manufacturers when 
returning to civilian production, extension 
of price control and war powers acts giv- 
ing President requisitioning, priority and 
allocation powers; (7) appointment of a 
surplus property administration board to 
feed back surplus goods to civilian outlets. 

What Baruch said: “Plan for peace? 


Wide World 


BARNEY BARUCH, finishes another job for 
government. “Doctor Facts" Baruch as Presi- 
dent Wilson called him, also has worked on 
rubber, manpower, for the United States. 


The Week at Home 








Yes. Let up on the war? No... . It is 
easier to convert from peace to war than 
from war to peace. . .. There is no need 
for a postwar depression, it should be an 
adventure in prosperity. . . . Delays in 
war contract settlement could force many 
concerns into bankruptcy. It would mean 
unemployment by audit. .. . I don’t think 
the government should go into any busi- 
ness except in wartime. Leasing must not 
become a hidden device for the govern- 
ment to compete with private plants; it 
must not become a hidden device for sub- 
sidies to anyone. Once plants leave the 
government’s hands, they must stand on 
their own feet competitively. . . . Produc- 
ers should be restrained from excessive 
profits during the war and workers should 
refrain from strikes. . . . Speed in shifting 
productive capacity from war to peace is 
the most effective attack against unem- 
ployment and inflation. 

“The returning soldier should not be 
forced to look to charity or community 
help. . . . The business of all disposal 
agencies should be conducted in a goldfish 
bowl. . . . Most of the pressure groups 
have brought about the conditions of 
which they complain. . . . We do not 
want to leave the government after war a 
jackpot of controls which invite every 
pressure group to hit it. . . . In the re- 
conversion and readjustment will come 
improvements in our standards of life. 
These bring hope for the future instead 
of fear; they give security instead of un- 
rest.” 

Congressmen split over Baruch’s pro- 
posal. Senators George (D. Ga.) and Van- 
denberg (R. Mich.) resented the recom- 
mendation that gives the Chief Execu- 
tive large economic power. This, they 
said, usurped the rights of Congress. 

Supporters of the study argued its major 
provisions needed legislation and only in 
one instance, creation of a surplus prop- 
erty administration, did the report by- 
pass Congress. It all adds up to political 
storms for the Baruch study. 


60,000 Jobless 


Army cuts down production of .30 cali- 
ber shells, listing 11 plants for now. 


Upwards of 60,000 war plant workers 
will be out of their jobs on or ‘before 
April tr. 

Cut-backs in production of .30 caliber 
shells has prompted Army ordnance to 
order the closing of 11 plants. Some al- 
ready have been shut down, including the 
New Brighton, Minn., plant where 7,000 
workers were released and only 1,500 
transferred to another department making 
.50 caliber shells. 

Other plants scheduled for shut-downs 
are Kent, Wash.; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Evansville, Ind.; Remingéon factories at 
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Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn.; Win- 
chester factory at New Haven; St. Louis, 
Mo.; East Alton, Ill.; Denver, Colo., and 
Kings Mills, Ohio. 

Reason given for the shutdown was 
sufficient supply of .30 caliber shells pro- 
duced more quickly than Army ordnance 
expected. 


Highway Junket 


Advance guard of éxperts already out 
touring nation to map post-war roads, 


More than 20,000 miles of post-war ex- 
press highway routes are being inspected 
this year by a six-man, three-car expedi- 
tion of four representatives from the 
American Automobile Association and two 
from the Public Roads Administration. 

The expedition started from Indianap- 
olis in January with unlimited gas rations 
and the blessing of all government agen- 
cies involved. Routes inspected will in- 
clude bout two-thirds of a 34,000 post- 
war inter-regional highway system recom- 
mended to Congress by President Roose- 
velt (Pathfinder, January 24th). 

Although the roads would be only 1% 
of the nation’s highway and street system, 
they would serve at least 20% of the na- 
tion’s road traffic with increased speed and 
greater safety. Farm products would move 
more quickly to market, and military and 
naval needs would be better served. 

Estimated total cost is about $750,000.- 
ooo annually over a 10 to 20 year period. 
About 500,000 men would be employed. 





War Department's decision to elimi- 
nate most of its specialized training pro- 
grams in colleges by April 1, means trans- 
fer of some 110,000 training troops from 
campus to war arenas. Educational lead- 
ers worried over the effect this will have 
on colleges with no women students or 
Navy contracts. 





International 


TURNED OUT INTO THE SNOW for non- 
payment of rent, Mrs. Irene Kruchten, wife 
of a U. S. sailor, was homeless with 3 chil- 
dren during Chicago's worst storm of the year. 
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Civilians Fewer 


Census figures show war has cut popula- 
tions of some states more than others. 


There aren’t so many of us left any 
more. As the armed services grow, the 
civilian population shrinks. Latest Cen- 
sus Bureau figures based on registrations 
for War Ration Book 4 show 4,021,220 
fewer civilians in the United States last 
Nov. 1 than on April 1, 1940. And quite 
a few fathers have been drafted since last 
Nov. 1. 

Despite the nationwide drop in civilian 
population, twelve states and the District 
of Columbia registered gains. Led by 
California with over a 1,000,000 increase, 
the other 11 were Connecticut, Michigan, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Florida, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington and 
Oregon. 

Population losers were led by New York 
State which dropped more than a million, 
four-fifths of them from the metropolitan 
district of New York City. This was 7% 
of its population 


The Double No 


FDR follows slap at Congress Anti-Sub- 
sidy bill with a veto on the new Tax bill. 


Congress jumped as though somebody) 
had given it a double hotfoot last week. 
Somebody had. President Roosevelt 
vetoed the $2,315,000,000 tax bill on the 
morning of George Washington’s birthday. 
four days after he refused to sign the bill 
forbidding government subsidies on food 
prices. 

Months of wrangling, haggling, whisper- 
ing had preceded the tax bills passage last 
month. (Pathfinder, Jan. 31.) Ever since 
then, Treasury Secretary Morgenthau had 
been wringing his hands because his own 
demand for a $10,000,000,000 tax for 1944 
had been turned down—Administration 
Forces had marched up Capitol Hill and 
down again muttering about the need for 
tax realism. 

Back to the Hill on the afternoon of 
the 22nd went the tax bill for another 
vote. If Congress did sustain the veto. 
leaders threatened there will be no tax bill 
for this year—taxes will remain at 1943 
levels. 

The President also vetoed the Anti 
Food Subsidy bill: the House promptly 
approved the veto. Mr. Roosevelt de- 
clared the subsidy ban would increase 
food costs more than 7% and “raise the 
whole cost of living materially.” 

As a result Congress prepared to ex- 
tend the life of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to permit food subsidies, es- 
timated to cost about $1,400,000,000 this 
year. 

Presidential utterances and actions on 
these and other matters, raised the ire 
of Senator Vandenberg (R. Mich.). “The 
President is running for re-election on an 
anti-Congress platform,” griped Vanden- 
berg, referring to subsidies, taxes, and the 
Soldier Vote bill. The President has 
branded the State Ballot for Soldiers as 
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TWO WAY TRAIN TALK over electronic telephone system developed by Pennsylvania Rail- 
road permits conversation between station masters, engineers, conductors and crews of trains. 


passed by Congress a “fraud.” 

Rep. Harold Knutson (R. Minn.) 
joined Vandenbeg in charging the Presi- 
dent with playing “politics.” 

Marking time pending a report from 
the Conference Committee struggling with 
the Soldier Vote bill, the Senate approved 
$1,350,000,000 as U. S. contribution to 
UNRRA; voted to raise from $60 to $75 
a month the pensions for Veterans of the 
Spanish War, Philippine Insurrection, and 
the China Relief Expedition. 


Jap Internees got a new boss last week. 
Rough, tough Harold Ickes, Department 
of Interior Secretary, inherited the thank- 
less chore by transfer of the WRA to 
his department. WRA and its director, 
Dillon Myer, have been condemned by 
Congressmen and West Coast citizens for 
“coddling inmates” of such camps as Tule 
Lake, Calif., where riots occurred. Con- 
gressmen sighed happily but Ickes groaned 
inwardly. 


Jack and the Two Party System 


Congressmen get what they say the na- 
tion needs but don’t know what to do. 


Congressmen laid out their best bibs 
and tuckers last week. They might be 
going to a party. Free of course. Knotti- 
est problem they faced was to determine 
which of two parties they could attend 
because both were scheduled the same 
night, Feb. 29. 

First they were invited to hear all about 
production records set by Jack & Heintz, 
Cleveland war plant manufacturing flight 
instruments and motor starters. Then came 
confusion. A second party invitation was 
received from 64 other firms engaged in 
war production. That party had the bless- 
ings of WPB. Date—Feb. 29. (WPB 


tried to explain their party was planned 
before they knew of Jack & Heintz’s. 

These firms too wanted to tell Con- 
gress all about their methods and produc- 
tion. Object of both the shin-digs was the 
same: war plants wanted Congress to re- 
member them when the time comes that 
Congress might do them a favor. 

Jack & Heintz already have a reason. 
They have rolled up neat profits and al- 
low their employes (they call them “as- 
sociates’’) to work to music; have elab- 
orate recreation rooms, pay salaries up to 
$25,000 a year and give bonuses; supply 
associates with free dental, light ray, and 
massage treatments; free life insurance, 
banquets, and paid vacations with com- 
pany spending money to boot. 

But, government renegotiators have or- 
dered Jack & Heintz to repay $7,000,000 
the U. S. says was over-payment for pro- 
duction. At that time Bill Jack screamed 
this would cost the firm all its 1942 profits. 
(Pathfinder, Jan. 24). 

Congressmen like parties but they are 
chary of admitting they will attend either 
one of these affairs. People might get the 
wrong idea and this is an election year 


too. 


Headaches For UNRRA 


Division and distribution of food for war 
victims are problems yet to be solved. 

The United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration (UNRRA to you) 
is oiling its wheels in preparation for the 
gigantic task of supplying necessities of 
life to the peoples liberated from the axis 
powers. 

Broad principles to be followed were 
laid down at a council of the 44 member 
nations in Atlantic City. Now the Central 
Committee is beginning to grapple with 
actual problems of administration and 
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is coming up against many a stickler. 

To divide the pool of wheat, oils, rice, 
coffee and other basic supplies the experts 
must study the pre-war basic economy, 
export and imports, of each country, then 
determine as closely as possible from 
underground reports to what extent this 
basic economy has been changed by Hit- 
ler’s domination. 

Another big problem is full of political 
undertones. The governments in exile of 
European nations already are knocking 
at UNRRA’s doors, demanding food and 
supplies for their countries be adminis- 
tered through them. Adoption of such a 
course by the Relief Administration would 
give these refugee regimes a running start 
toward the driver’s seat in the post war 
period. Yugoslavia’s King Peter armed 
with bread, for example, would have no 
little advantage over the temporary gov- 
ernment set up by Fighting Tito’s partisans. 

Spokesmen for UNRRA< say privately 
that no commitments have been made as 
yet. 

Since UNRRA is actually a distribution 
rather than policy making organization 
the decision must come from higher up. 

U. S. and British leaders have stated 
repeatedly that each country will be free 
to choose its own government after the 
war but sooner or later such decisions 
will force them to throw their influence 
toward one or the other rival groups in 
each country. 


Army Calls 


Thousands of farm workers face draft 
under new system of Selective Service. 


Reclassification of farm workers (Path- 
finder, Feb. 14) has been ordered by Draft 
Director Hershey. This affects 1,700,000 
workers, up to now classified as essential. 





Hershey's order means these men will have 
to attain higher food production standards 
to win exemption. With the armed force 
goal at 11,300,000 by July 1, the draft 
took up to 70,000 pre-Pearl Harbor fath- 
ers in January, largest number in any one 
month. 


Labor Replies 


Blame for strikes laid to government’s 
lack of national policy, management. 
Industrial strikes have slowed war pro- 
duction (Pathfinder, Feb. 21), put grey 
hairs in management’s head, driven gov- 
ernment crazy, angered soldiers, aroused 
civilians. Reasons for the walkouts have 
been varied. Some were silly, some appar- 
ently well founded, others questionable. 

Blame for work stoppages has been put 
on the doorstep of labor, government and 
management, the public to make its choice. 
Now John P. Frey, president of AFL’s 
Metal Trades Department explains the 
whys and wherefores: 

“Labor has at times been imposed upon 
by employers and by Federal agencies be- 
cause of labor’s pledge not to lay down 
its tools. There is no national labor policy 
for definite guidance. 

“Instead of a national policy adminis- 
tered by one central authority, more than 
25 Federal agencies have established defi- 
nitely conflicting policies. Strikes and 
threats of strikes in wartime are indefens- 
ible. But there are other conditions 
equally indefensible. One is profiteering. 
Another is mismanagement of the labor 
situation by employers and representatives 
of Federal agencies.” 

Later William Green, AFL president, 
testified before the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee that a national labor draft 
would not prevent strikes. He condemned 


Press Association 


HONEYMOONERS IN JAIL. For lying about their ages to get marriage licenses, two couples 


spent 10 days in the Rockford County, IIl., lock-up. Both grooms were 17, both the brides 16. 
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strikes but predicted they would continue 

because the government has failed to sta- 

bilize living costs for wartime workers. 
‘és 


EAST: Lack of gas caused the tempo- 
rary shutdown of 150 war plants in Ohio. 
Increased use of gas by homes during a 
current cold wave caused the shortage. 

Tax Striker Vivien Kellems, Westport, 
Conn., war contractor (Pathfinder, Jan. 
21), has quit her campaign against income 
taxes and has paid one installment “be- 
cause some of my January bills were paid 
and I had some ready cash.” 

In Wilmington, Del., Jacques Kopfstein, 
New York film executive, offered Warner 
Brothers Pictures, Inc., $1,000,000 for 50 
motion pictures more than 5 years old. 
Directors did not immediately accept the 
offer. 

Because an insurance engineer shut off 
the refrigeration and forgot to turn it 
back on, 7,332 pounds of beef in a Bethel. 
Conn., freezing plant has spoiled. OPA 
has issued 47,000 ration points to plant 
owners to replace the lost food. 

The Most Rev. Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Washington, 
said the shelling of the Benedictine Mon- 
astery at Mount Cassino was justified. 
President Roosevelt termed the destruc- 
tion “a military necessity.” 


WEST: Wage increases for 14 employ- 
ees cost Harry Caplan, Los Angeles mar- 
ket operator, $8,352 on charges of violat- 
ing the Wage Stabilization act. 

WFA has awarded its “A” for Achieve- 
ment award to 13 northern California 
plants of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, fruits and vegetable processors. 

The California State American Legion 
Auxiliary has established a $10,000 fund 
for education of disabled and discharged 
servicemen. 


MID-WEST: Unused workings of coal 
mines running under the town of Gillespie, 
Ill. (Pop. 4,400), caused earth cracks in 
several residential blocks, made home 
owners fearful of cave-ins such as oc- 
curred in Pittston, Pa. (Pathfinder, Feb. 
21). 

Ten southern Illinois counties were 
without telephone service during a walk- 
out of 225 switchboard operators of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone company. 
Wage disputes caused the strike. About 
25,000 subscribers were affected. 


SOUTH: Dice rolling Negroes of 
Athens, Ga., no longer can roll the bones 
in Judge H. B. Abernethy’s court to de- 
termine their fate. “Judge Ab,” as he was 
known, died in a hospital after a short 
illness. 

In Jackson, Miss., the state legislature 
voted income tax reductions as an induce- 
ment for new industries to locate in the 
state. 

Invasion army of the Allied command 
in England will be the greatest in history, 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell said in 
Dallas, Tex. “We aren’t going to step off 
until we can win.” 
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Lay That Rocket Down 


Now that the air is full of rumors about 
rockets and who will use them, it’s up to 
somebody to step forward and reveal that 
rocket-guns are almost as old as the 
United States. Back in 1812, the British 
used rocket-guns to take Washington. 
The weapon of that vintage had a shell of 
sheet-iron and carried a charge of can- 
ister-shot, weighing from 12 to 32 pounds 
each, with sticks 20 feet long. These rock- 
ets were called “Congreves” in honor of 
their inventor, Sir William Congreve. It 
is a matter of military record that at 
Bladensburg, in the march on Washing- 
ton, the British released great showers of 
Congreves which so terrified the American 
militia that two regiments fell back in 
incipient panic. Even then, however, war- 


time rockets were neither new nor experi- # 


mental: The British had used Congreves 
to attack Copenhagen in 1807. 


Kansas Culture is about to make its 
imprint on Ethiopia. The Haldeman-Julius 
Publications of Girard, Kans., publishers 
of the famous little “blue books” has just 
received an order for nine of its publica- 
tions to be sent at once to Addis Ababa. 
The order was signed by- Haile Selassie, 
himself. Blue-book subjects he wants to 
brush up on include: How to Conquer 
Your Stupidity, How to Improve Your 
English, How to Get a Job, What Married 
Men Should Know, Confidential Chats 
with Husbands, How to Write Love Let- 
ters, a Digest of U. S. Divorce Laws, 
Emerson’s. Essays and A Collection of 
Short Stories by deMaupassant. 


Theirs Is The Kingdom 


More than a century ago a pioneer 
named Wiley King came wandering over 
from Virginia into the Green Briar Valley 
of Tennessee. He liked the prospects there 
in the Great Smokies and decided to stay 
awhile. He cut down trees for a cabin, 
gathered stones for its chimney and cleared 
some fields for crops he planned to raise. 
Wiley is dead—a long time. His cabin, 
however, is still there, the home of five 
of his granddaughters, the Walker sisters. 

Time may have horned in on some of 
the beauties of the valley, but it hasn’t 
invaded the domain of Margaret Jane, 
Polly, Martha, Louisa and Hettie Walker 
any more than the Government has. When 
the wilderness was taken over to become a 
part of the-Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, the Walker sisters thought 
they might have to give up the cabin 
home. But officials decided to work out a 
plan so that they could stay on, a model 
of mountain resourcefulness and inde- 
pendence. 


The Walkers live much as their ances- 
tors did. The women, good-humored 
though stern at times, grow their own 
crops, spin on old spinning-wheels, dye 
their cloth with walnut stain and cook 
with cauldrons that hang over a roaring 
log fire. They have some newspapers and 


magazines but rarely to read: The paper 
is used to keep wintry blasts from blow- 
ing through mud chinks of the cabin logs. 
Over the mantel hang long, old-fashioned 
mountain rifles, oiled and ready for use. 









Warner Ogden 


The Walker sisters are shy. They see 
no reason why they should be considered 
interesting or unusual. They are living 
life the only way they know. Pictures of 
them are rare—even some movie people, 
offering flattering sums, failed to get per- 
mission for a short feature film. The Gov- 





Warner Ogden 


ernment, impressed as much as tourists, 
by five women in their sixties who shear 
their own sheep, milk their own cow, grow 
their own vegetables and make their own 
clothes, hgpes the return of gasoline-days 
won't bring a honking, gawking melee of 
tourists up the Green Briar Valley. Here, 
say the authorities who told the Walkers 
they are to have their cabin and mountain 
farm as long as they live, is the real 
civilization. For the Walker “girls,” this 
is their kingdom. 


When U. S. S. R. announced that it 
was granting autonomy to the Soviet Re- 
publics, hence might have 16 Soviet emis- 
saries at future international conferences, 
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State Rep. Frank Mashak of St. Louis, 
Mo., rushed off to the governor’s office at 
Jefferson City to demand a special session 
of the legislature. He wants Missouri to 
create an office of “Foreign Administra- 
tor,” feels that if the U. S. S. R. has 16 
state representatives at the peace confer- 
ence, the U. S. A. should have at least 48. 


Trials Of A Tomb 


A Washington, D. C., millionaire’s will 
worth more than $1,000,000 to someone 
has been kicking around the courts. Duke 
University, named to get the fortune, 
turned it down. Relatives, who do want 
it, haven’t been able to make the courts 
see it their way. 

William Hayes Ackland willed most of 
his $1,300,000 estate to Duke for a com- 
bination tomb and museum on the cam- 
pus at Raleigh, N. C. The tomb was to 
house his body in “a marble sarcophagus 
beneath a recumbent statue.” The museum 
was to house his collection of art and man- 
uscripts. 

When Duke University, which already 
has about $40,000,000 and a huge bronze 
statue of its principal benefactor, the late 
tobacco tycoon James B. Duke, turned 
down Ackland’s bequest, a District of Co- 
lumbia Federal Court decided the will was 
“impossible of performance” and awarded 
the money to Ackland’s relatives. 

But the Court of Appeals ruled that the 
tomb and museum could be erected on 
some other campus because “the dominant 
idea in the testator’s mind was to help the 
cause of art in the south.” Hopefully in 
line stood the University of North Caro- 
lina, Duke’s old football and educational 
rival. Also in line stood the relatives. Re- 
cently, the U. S. Supreme Court brushed 
off their final appeal and refused to con- 
sider the case any further. 





Cow Island, scene of the recent air 
transport crash that killed 24 passengers, 
is one of the Mississippi valley’s hoodoo 
spots. Three Mississippi river packets 
burned and sank off its shores during the 
hey-dey of river steamboat racing. In 
1865, Ku Klux Klansmen, patrolling off- 
shore, captured a steamboatload of rifles 
headed downstream to Federal troops at 
Memphis. The Confederates had a hidden 
battery on the island in 1863; it sank sev- 
eral Federal ships before Yankee gunboats 
put it out of action. Mark Twain men- 
tions Cow Island in “Life on the Missis- 


sippi.” 
Income Tax Classes . 


Free classes in income tax procedure 
are operating as part of the Adult Educa- 
tion Program in Hollywood, Calif., and in 
evening schools elsewhere in the country. 
According to announcements made in 
communities from Philadelphia to. the 
West Coast, complexities of income tax 
forms are to be ironed out by night-school 
teachers and other experts said to know 
all the answers. 
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Mills of the Gods 


U. S. raids Truk, Japs’ strongest base. 
Other blows show power in Pacific. 


On December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
fleet destroyed the number one U. S. 
naval base, crippling our fleet in the worst 
disaster in U. S. history. Twenty six 
months later we partially settled that old 
score.’ But full scale retribution is yet to 
come. 

Scarcely had the smoke cleared from 
occupation of Kwajalein atoll, a thousand 
miles away, when our naval and aircraft 
forces assaulted Truk, mightiest Japanese 
naval base in the Pacific, sinking 19 ships 
and destroying 201 planes. Over fifty 
other planes were damaged and seven 
ships probably sunk. Our losses were 17 
planes and moderate damage to one ship. 
Although approach of the carrier force was 
not detected and all enemy air opposition 
was overcome by the second day, the 
Japanese thwarted full U. S. revenge by 
previously withdrawing carriers and bat- 
tleships from Truk to protect their home- 
land, 

While the bombs crashed thé naval 
fortress of Truk (Pathfinder, Jan. 3) new 
invasion forces were swarming ashore on 
Eniwetok atoll in the Marshalls, 340 miles 
west of Kwajalein. Within a few days 
marines and infantry had captured all but 
one base on the entire atoll. Other air 
blows hit Ponape, Truk’s outpost on the 
east, and Rabaul, Landings on the Green 
Islands just north of Bougainville put the 
finishing touches on the Solomons cam- 
paign. 

These far flung blows signaled the 
superiority of American forces in the 
Pacific. Immediately after Pearl Harbor 
we dodged and hid. Now we are hunting 
and punching. This bodes ill for Truk. 
Its much touted invulnerability has de- 
creased in ratio to the increasing near- 
ness of U. S. bases. Rabaul, second only 
to Truk in strength, is being neutralized 
by constant hammerings. Capture of the 
Marshalls will help cut off Wake. We now 
are in a position to continue these ad- 
vances in coming months and shorten the 
road to Tokyo. Still skulking across that 
path however is the Japanese fleet. Some 
day it-must meet U. S. Navy power. When 
that test comes the final course and length 
of the war against Japan can better 
calculated 





First foreign general to receive Rus- 
sia’s highest military award, the order of 
Survorov first class, has been given Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied invasion 
chief. One of 50 American fighting’ men 
receiving Russian decorations, Eisenhow- 
er’s citation was for his work in North 
Africa and Italy. 


World at War 





A New Poland 
Soviets reserve new Polish government 
in case London regime doesn’t reshuffle, 

The post-Teheran blues have settled 
heavily on most of the Allied world. One 
of the knottiest problems, the Polish- 
Russian dispute, is no longer merely a 
question of the boundary between the 
two nations. It now is a question of the 
future government of Poland itself. 

The Soviet Union’s attempt to settle 
the Polish question with no outside inter- 
ference is based on her claim that she has 
the right to protect herself against hostile 
neighbors in the same way that the United 
States encourages establishment of friend- 
ly governments in the Western Hemis- 
phere. (One Russian joke in London is 
that the USSR has consented to arbitrate 
the dispute between the United States and 
Bolivia in return for the U. S. offer of 
mediation of the Polish-Russian argu- 
ment. ) 

Several of this month’s developments 
indicate the USSR intends to take drastic 
measure to make sure her western neigh- 
bor has a pro-Russian government. At- 
tacks on the Polish government in exile 
has mounted in fury. The new independ- 
ent foreign office of the Ukrainian repub- 
lic will make treaties with “new Poland” 
says Moscow, but “the emigre Polish gov- 
ernment’s imperialist, pro-Fascist 
tendencies . . . preclude even the possibil- 
ity of friendly agreement.” The National 
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Council which Moscow’s Union of Polish 
Patriots established in Poland soil bears 
a strong resemblance to this ‘“‘new Poland.” 

The National Council includes “repre- 
sentatives of the Polish peasants, party, 
Polish socialists, the Polish workers, 
party,” and others. (These same parties, 
members in London, while not supporting 
their refugee government on all issues, 
uphold its stand on boundary question. 

Rumors in London, denied officially, 
that the Polish cabinet may resign, allow- 
ing Premier Mikolajczyk to form a new 
government, indicate the refugee group 
is fully aware of the threat of its rival 
in Moscow and Poland. A new cabinet in 
London would presumably exclude present 
members such as Gen. Sosnkowski, on 
whom the Kremlin frowns, Reports that 
Poles are willing to accept the Curzon 
Line which Moscow proposed as the Russ- 
Polish boundary as a temporary settle- 
ment, have gained credence. 

If the reorganization of the government 
in exile fails and the Kremlin recognizes 
the National Council the Allies would 
then be faced with two official Polish 
regimes. 


What the Army Marches On 


Quartermaster corps learns as it works 
feeding, equipping men all over world. 


Two of the big jobs the bustling Quar- 
termaster Corps takes in its stride are 
filling the stomachs and shoeing the feet 
of our 7,000,000-man Army. 

As thrifty as a Dutch housewife, it 
feeds each soldier on an average of 60 
cents a day, maintains over 100 schools 
for cooks and bakers, plans menus not 
only for camps in the United States but 
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TARGET TRUK. This Jap naval base is the most powerful bulwark of the Japanese mainland. - 
The natural coral reef surrounding Truk allows only narrow entrance to a good deep harbor. 
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also for fronts all over the world. Esti- 
mated total cost for feeding our Army 
forces is $4,530,000. They eat 37,000,000 
pounds of food a day. 

The bill of fare naturally varies in each 
theater. February menus for the China, 
Burma and India areas, for example, in- 
clude such delicacies as bananas, sweet 
limes, and onions not available to most 
American tables right now. U. S. soldiers 
in China get a variety of 15 fresh vege- 
tables, eat fresh meat 10 times a month. 
“Carter’s Spread,” a product named for 
its originator looks like butter, tastes like 
butter, but “keeps” a good deal longer 
than butter, goes to every war theater. 

Army cooks take great pride in their 
ability. In the European theater recently 
they held a contest with a $100 prize go- 
ing to a mess expert for his hot cakes. 
But they don’t always follow the cook 
book either. In the South Pacific a Cooks 
and Bakers School “graduate,” who was 
faced with demands for hot cakes, mixed 
a brew of lemon juice, powdered dried 
eggs, and sour evaporated milk, but was 
stumped on what to use for soda. He 
finally threw in some Army toothpaste. It 
worked. (G.I. toothpaste is a mixture of 
soda and salt.) 

Even though the Army does “travel on 
its stomach” its feet are not neglected. 
Officer-observers in every theater of op- 
erations check the efficiency and wearing 
quality of footwear (as well as other 
clothing) and their observations are the 
basis for changes and improvements. 

Recent reports to Washington revealed 
the shoe and legging combinations worn 
in fighting areas were so difficult to re- 
move that soldiers often went for long 
periods without removing their shoes. Foot 
ailments frequently resulted. The leggings 
also had other flaws, such as being difficult 
to clean and slow to dry. 

As a result a new combat boot which 
laces up the ankle is to be issued to 
ground troops overseas. The improved 
boot is constructed “inside out” in-that 
the flesh side of the leather is outside to 


subdued Namur Island a blockhouse blew up and out crawled four Japs. 


resist scuffing and absorb more water- 
proofing dressing, and the smooth side 
next to the foot for greater comfort. 

Soldiers average less than two pairs of 
shoes a year in the continental United 
States. Improvements have enabled the 
Quartermaster to reduce overseas issues 
from an average of five to three and a 
half pairs a year. 





Sinking of an Allied troopship in Euro- 
pean waters cost the lives of 1,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers, greatest loss suffered by 
Allied convoy forces in the war. The boat 
presumably was torpedoed. About 1,000 
men were saved. 


Unity in Greece 

Guerillas announce they will cease fight- 

ing one another following Allied pleas. 
Strife between rival guerrilla groups in 

Greece has never reached the intensity of 
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Explosion killed 16. 


its counterpart in Yugoslavia. Neverthe- 
less it has endangered possible Allied 
blows in the Balkans and wrought havoc 
in Greek patriot defenses against the Ger- 
mans. In the last month appeals for unity 
have come from the Greek Government, 
the Allied Middle East Command, Secre- 
tary Hull, British Foreign Secretary Eden 
and Soviet Foreign Commissar Korneichuk. 

Now there is hope the four-month civil 
strife has come to an end with announce- 
ment of a truce by the rival bands. The 
two main groups were a band with mixed 
liberal views, led by the former Com- 
munist Deputy Klaras, and another num- 
bering the more conservative followers of 
Gen. Zervas. The former opposes the re- 
turn of King George II, pending a na- 
tional plebiscite. Moscow probably had 
some influence in persuading the leftist 
group to make a settlement. Warnings by 
Secretary Eden that the chaotic conditions 
might delay relief measures for the famine 
racked country also was a factor. 


116th Week of War 


AIR WAR. 


An estimated 25% of Germany’s fighter plane production was 


knocked out when 2000 allied planes blasted aircraft factories at Leipzig, 
Gotha, Bernburg, Oschersleben, Brunswick and Halberstadt, in “the largest, 
most important and most hazardous operation ever undertaken.” The United 
Nations lost 79 planes. Retaliation came to London in two of the heaviest 
raids since the blitz. 


ITALY. Tooth and nail fighting continued around Cassino and Cape 
Anzio, where the Germans launched another mighty offensive but were 
finally pushed back by weary Allied forces. The beachhead remained firm. 
Biggest target was the German fortressed Abbey of Monte Cassino, blown up 
by the Allies. 


RUSSIA. In the far north, the Leningrad army captured Staraya Russia, 
pushed on down the railroad toward Pskov, key to the Baltic. In the Cher- 
kassy pocket of the Ukraine, where trapped German forces refused to sur- 
render, Moscow announced. 73,000 enemy were killed, 11,000 captured. 


PACIFIC. Mighty U. S. strength in the Pacific was demonstrated in a 
series of far flung blows, when our forces struck at Truk, key Jap naval base, 
landed on and captured most of Eniwetok Atoll in the Marshalls, raided 
Ponape and continued to neutralize Rabaul. Our Pearl Harbor revenge at 
Truk practically finished its usefulness as a great naval base, caused removal 
of chiefs of staff of the Japanese Imperial Army and Navy. 
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HE future of America lies in business 

There can be no kidding on that 

point. Razzle-dazzle and oratory wont 
change the facts or the figures. America 
is, and always had been, a nation of indi- 
vidual businesses. The end of each war 
has meant a return to trade . . . Father 
Time cries the order, “As you were.” 
Paul Revere went back to his pewter and 
brass foundry after the Revolution. Young 
Oliver Holmes quietly returned to the 
study of law after the Civil War. In 1919, 
the million came back from France to de- 
velop new practices and new products for 
their hardware stores, foundries, drug 
stores, clothes-pin factories and machine 
shops. 

That is the American tradition. Out of 
it has grown the unique American con- 
cepts of Initiative and Opportunity. The 
Initiative is dependent on Self, condi- 
tioned in a small way by “the times.” 
The Opportunity has meant the right to 
push up to the manifold fuss-and-worries 
of the Big Executive, or to stay on Main 
Street as the solid fellow and “good joe” 
who runs the Williamson Hardware Co. 

The proof of that tradition is that there 
are 2,170,615 businesses in America today. 
That means one privately-owned, individ- 
ualistic business enterprise for every 65 
Americans. Each year, a few thousand go 
into bankruptcy, another few thousand 
open up. The great majority show a desire 
to go along as they have been going, their 
actions based on urges to “live and let 
live,” to earn enough for a comfortable 
living and to keep on doing their particu- 
lar brand of job for the home-folks. In 
those respects, we have not changed much 
in the past 100 years. 

But, today, all America is faced by two 
bugaboos . . . Regimentation and Monop- 
oly. The prophets are screeching from 
every hilltop. The self-appointed Paul 
Reveres are riding off in every direction— 
simultaneously. Public officials and busi- 
ness leaders who should know better are 
sticking their tongues out and calling one 
another “Fascist,” thereby demonstrating 
an utter innocence of the true meaning of 
the word. 

Government, intentionally or ignorantly 
or both, has slapped rule after rule, tax 
after tax on big-business and little-business 
alike. The vista of the future has become 
a tunnel of red-tape where the strange and 
vicious beasts of utter-regimentation or 
utter-monopoly (call them Fascism or 
State Socialism, or Feudalism or Dictator- 
ship), may well be crouched. Each rule 
and each tax has narrowed the fields of 
operation, and opportunity, for each busi- 
ness. And remember that the Williamson 
Hardware Co. of Four Forks, Ark. had 
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“The most sensible people to be met with in society are men of business and of the 


world, who argue from what they see and know, instead of spinning cobweb distinc- 


tions of what things Ou ght to be.’’—William Hazlitt, The Ignorance of the Learned, 1821. 


limited facilities from the beginning be- 
cause the Williamson boys wanted nothing 
more in the world than to keep on serving 
the old neighbors. 

Over and beyond that, corporate-enter- 
prise, which in many respects is an appli- 
cation of the principles of co-operation to 
a system of private ownership, has de- 
veloped huge advantages through research 
and mass distribution schemes that bode 
ill for the existence of small, independent 
business in the public market competition 
of the future. 

Yet, fair competition is as essential to 
big-business as to little-business, just as 
equal opportunity, an absence of bureauc- 
racy and free outlets for initiative are 
essential to the maintenance of this re- 
public as the unique classless union that 
evolved the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

That is the tremendous quandry facing 
America today. So, on January 2, Path- 
finder started its Business Editor, Howard 
Browning, on a 25,000 mile trip across 
the face of America to talk with little and 
big business men, to find out what they 
are thinking about the future of American 
business, and what they are planning for 
the post-war world. Lack of space (cre- 
ated, in turn, by government restrictions 
on the use of paper), prevents us from 
publishing Mr. Browning’s report in full. 
We are printing, herewith, the first in a 
series of condensations from his report. 
Others will be published in succeeding 
issues.—THE EDITORS. 


Middle Atlantic 


As the defense boom began to percolate 
in 1940, the states of Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and New York were 
probably better equipped to take defense 
—and, later, war—contracts in their stride 
than any other section of the nation. 

They had a population of 27,670,000, 
or 20 percent of the nation. In 1939, their 
industrial production and construction had 
totalled some $16,485,000,000, or 28.35 
percent of the country’s. In comparison 
with the rest of the states, New York 
was first in industry, Pennsylvania second, 
New Jersey sixth, and little Delaware 
fortieth. 

Since then, war contracts of the region, 
announced by the War Production Board, 
totalled $32,085,000,000, or 24.13 percent 
of such work in the nation as a whole. 

In broad generalities, the region finds 
itself with a majority of industries still 
turning out products they have built for 
years, or products so similar that there 
will be little difficulty about returning to 
normal production. 


Their problems thus fall into two 
classes; (1) the majority of firms, from 
the hundreds of little garment shops in 
New York to the scattered giants such as 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Co., Inc., are wor- 
ried about how to maintain their expanded 
organizations, or as much of them as pos- 
sible; (2) shipyards and aircraft plants are 
wondering how to avoid total collapse. 

Already some contractors have had their 
contracts canceled. Thus, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company, in Chester, near Phila- 
delphia, has turned from tanks to loco- 
motives; so has American Locomotive 
Company in Schenectady. Small arms 
plants, such as Remington Rand, in Ilion, 
N. Y., are returning to manufacture of 
typewriters and other peacetime products. 

This year, the machine tool industry 
can only foresee 30 to 40% of the vol- 
ume they enjoyed in 1941 and 1942. Thus 
the section is experiencing a slight and 
almost painless preview of the adjustments 
inevitable after the war. 

Most of the big enterprises will be 
ready for post-war adjustment. The ini- 
tial shock of sub-contract cancellations 
and lay-offs may be severe, but the pre- 
scription for post-war operations will have 
been written. Aircraft firms talk about 
manufacturing air conditioning, helicopters 
and refrigeration; instrument makers 
think of turning their intricate skills to 
the aid of industry in hitherto undreamed 
of inspection and control gadgets; electric 
products companies have a new America 
to build. Research, money, organization 
are on their side. 

The plight of the small business man 
is different. His operations are almost 
sure to be less efficient. His plant is likely 
to be readily convertible back to making 
the old peacetime product but the com- 
panies he supplied have expanded facili- 
ties and are likely to be able to make his 
product themselves. 

Or, if he was supplying consumers’ 
goods—the finished product—he is almost 
sure to find new competitors in his field, 
each trying to keep a war bloated organi- 
zation intact. And he will generally walk 
into the fight with his sales organization 
shot, rusty contacts with old customers, 
and without the resources to merchandise 
his wares efficiently and cheaply. 

Day & Zimmermann, huge international 
industrial engineeging firm with headquar- 
ters in Philadelphia, has set up a post- 
war planning department under H. J. 
Vogeler. “Tooling up” to do a rounded 
job of product designing, industrial and 
market research, Vogeler surveyed the 
eastern seaboard and returned disturbed. 
Large firms, he said, were well set-up, for 


they are used to planning. But the me- 
dium sized and small companies, he feels, 
are not organized to do an intelligent job. 

He predicts a gradual decentralization 
of the East’s industry and population dur- 
ing the next 25 years .. . helicopter com- 
muting over distances of 50 and 60 and 
more miles . . . eight-lane super-speed 
highways .. . railroads running 20 to 40 
percent faster over better beds with lighter 
equipment . . . greatly increased on-or- 
near-the-farm processing of crops, such as 
soy beans . . . coal and oil as adjuncts to 
a great new chemical industry . . . “a vir- 
tual revolution” in food freezing, dehy- 
dration, concentration. He sees farm 
equipment manufacture and sales of con- 
sumer goods to raise American .farmers’ 
standard of living as one of the greatest 
opportunities for American industry if 
methods of distribution can be improved. 

Among post-war plans in Delaware are 
large-scale slum clearance, housing plans. 

For New York and Northern New Jer- 
sey, Carl H. Hendrikson, Jr., Regional 
Business Consultant for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, says that—*‘Early 
surveys show a prospect for an increase 
of 25 percent in post-war employment 
over-pre-war.” 

He sees the increase spurred by public 
works, commerce, the export trade, and 
refurbishing of such enterprises as hotels, 
apartment houses and office buildings. 

Competition will be tougher than ever, 
however, and individual firms not ready 
for it will suffer greatly. Almost every 
little and big plant which needs new pro- 
duction to hold its war growth is eyeing 
something previously produced by some- 
one else. Many are going to plunge into 

range fields and take a licking. 

William Foster, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the New York region, 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, who is 
working with the War Department and 
others on contract termination policies, 
says that, to give the little fella a fair 
chance, government plans for fair contract 
terminations must be made pronto. 

These: should provide for moving gov- 
ernment material and machinery out of 
contractors’ plants fast; quick payment 
for work completed; and making materials 
available to the small man as fast and 
equitably as to the big manufacturer. 

This can’t be overemphasized and may 
be the pay-off on any immediate demand 
for “freedom of competition” without gov- 
ernment controls. Unless the government 
maintains some controls (but makes them 
more equitable than anything now on the 
books) the big outfits’ competitive ad- 
vantage will drive the little man out of 
business. And the big outfits want that. 














Internal Combustion 


Argentina’s palace revolution showed 
why the U. S. State Department gave 
Adrian Escobar the cold shoulder. “I can 
assure you,” said Escobar, presenting his 
credentials as new Argentine Ambassador 
in Washington, “my country is neither 
Fascist nor totalitarian.” But the shoulder 
remained cold. 

Cause of the coldness was continuing 
strength of Axis-lovers in Argentina's 
Ramirez government. United Nations 
pressure shoved the Ramirez cabinet into 
democratic waters but couldn’t make it 
drink without gagging. Only after Britain 
and U. S. threatened Argentina economi- 
cally did Ramirez’s entourage grudgingly 
break diplomatic relations with Germany 
and Japan. 

But this didn’t break the grip of Axis- 
sympathizers on Argentina’s government, 
particularly on the Army. Heartened dem- 
ocratic sympathizers in Argentina spread 
rumors that German spies would be cleared 
out; that Argentina would soon declare 
war on the Axis. It was then that young 
pro-German officers of Argentina’s army 
forcibly seized the foreign office, thereby 
proving the U. S. State Department was 
right. Argentina could not be considered 
a friendly nation until Axis-lovers were 
cleaned out of power. 


Ottawa Truce 


Whys and wherefores of Lieut. Gen. 
A. G. L. McNaughton’s retirement as 
commander of Canada’s troops in Britain 
were rumored and debated in Ottawa until 


_ Good Neighbors 





Prime Minister Mackenzie King got key 
leaders of all Canadian political parties 
to agree to “a truce on further public 
debate.” 

Official reason for General McNaugh- 
ton’s retirement was ill health. Rumored 
reason was disagreement between the Ca- 
nadian and British general staffs over han- 
dling of Canadian troops in Britain. “No 
good purpose would be served by dealing 
with these rumors,” said Canadian De- 
fense Minister J. L. Ralston. 


Rubber for Peru 


From rubber tree to finished tire, Peru 
can now handle every part of the rubber 
manufacturing process at home. Natural 
rubber from Peru’s own forests in the up- 
per Amazon Basin moves to the factory at 
Lima over the trans-Andean highway re- 
cently completed as far as Pucallpa on 
the Ucayali River. 

The Lima factory, which began turning 
out tires last July, is aiming at a goal of 
2,500 tires a month. That’s just about 
enough to meet Peru’s essential wartime 
requirements. 


Rice for Pan-America 


Rice growers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have increased their production to 
new high records, to make up for the loss 
of Burma, French Indo China and Thai- 
land, which, before their capture by the 
Japs, supplied 95 per cent of the rice in 
international trade. 

The 1943 North and South American 
rice crop was 200,000,000 bushels, or al- 
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COLD SHOULDERS WERE TURNED on Adrian Escobar (left) new Argentine Ambassador, when 
he was escorted fo the White House by George T. Summerlin of the U. S. State Department. 
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most twice what it was fifteen years ago. 
About 55% was grown in South America; 
37% in North America; 4% in Central 
America; and 4% in the Caribbean area. 

Countries like Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Surinam, Nicaragua, and 
Paraguay, which imported their rice be- 
fore the war, are now producing all they 
need plus a surplus for export. 


Costa Rica Stands Pat 


Frenzied Costa Rican presidential elec- 
tioneering with parties calling each other 
“Nazis” and “Communists” worried some 
observers who wondered whether the little 
republic’s traditional real democracy could 
stand the strain. But the election itself 
was orderly, and the vote cast was the 
largest in Costa Rica’s history. Voting is 
compulsory for all adults, and 125,000 
were eligible. 

Winner by a walkaway was the “Com- 
munist” candidate, liberal-minded Teo- 
doro Picado, endorsed by incumbent Pres- 
ident Rafael Angel Calderon Guardia. 
Loser was the “Nazi” candidate, former 
President Leon Cortes Castro, endorsed 
by most of Costa Rica’s capitalists and 
large landowners. 


Hands Across the U.S.A. 


Canada, looking south beyond the 
United States for post-war business, is 
cultivating relations with Mexico and 
other Latin American countries through 
eight strategically scattered trade commis- 
sions and three legations. 

Mexico’s exports to Canada have tri- 
pled in the past three years, while Can- 
ada’s exports to Mexico have been kept 
down by the war. But after the war. 
Canada will be prepared to increase its 
shipments. ‘ 

All Mexico-Canada shipments have been 
moving by rail through the United States. 
After the war, however, Canada will have 
its own merchant fleet of 400 large freight- 
ers to export newsprint, woodpulp, farm 
machinery and other products to Mexico, 
and return with metal ores, fresh fruits 
and vegetables, rice, peanuts, silverware 
and Mexican novelties. 


Lore of the Serpent 


Poisonous snakes are “milked” twice a 
month at the snake farm of Butantan In- 
stitute near San Paulo, Brazil. The snake 
poison is injected into horses in gradually 
increasing doses until the horses build up 
an immunity. Then the immunizing serum 
is separated from the horses’ blood for 
injection into human snake-bite victims. 

Preparing anti-snakebite serums is only 
one of the scientific activities of Butantan 
Institute, part of the University of San 
Paulo. Because Brazil is a land of ven- 
omous snakes, Brazilian research has led 
the field. 

All resident doctors at the Institute 
appropriately wear the caduceus—inter- 
national medical emblem. 
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The Other Winston Churchill 


Throughout the civilized world few 
men’s names are more often printed, pro- 
nounced and heard than that of Winston 
Churchill. The man of whom practically 
everybody knows is, of course, the prime 
minister of Great Britain, and when the 
name Winston Churchill is spoken it calls 
up the image of the short, stout, pudgy- 
faced, cigar-smoking English statesman. 

But America too has her distinguished 
Winston Churchill, whose achievements 
have been great, who has won renown and 
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a high rank in literature, but whose fame 
has been largely obscured by the famous 
name he bears. He has distinguished that 
name in his own right, but the fact that 
it is borne by any international figure, 
now looming large on the world’s stage, 
serves to put the American Winston 
Churchill in a temporary eclipse. 

It was not so at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Then everybody was reading and 
praising Winston Churchill’s “The Celeb- 
rity” (1898) and his “Richard Carvel” 
(1899). These were best sellers of their 
day, and brought the historical novel to 
the height of its popularity. The year 1901 
saw the publication of Churchill’s “The 
Crisis,’ which achieved instant and re- 
sounding success. Afterwards there fol- 
lowed in regular order “The Crossing,” 
“Conniston,” “Mr, Crewe’s Career,” “A 
Modern Chronicle,” “The Inside of the 
Cup,” “A Far Country,” and “The Dwell- 
ing Place of Light.” In 1919 he wrote a 
play, “Dr. Jonathan,” which is not so 
well known. His latest book, published in 
1941, is entitled “The Uncharted Way.” 

Winston Churchill was born in St. Louis 
in 1871 and was educated in the public 
schools and at the U. S. Naval Academy, 
where he graduated in 1894. He served a 
short time on board the San Francisco, but 
soon abandoned the sea for a literary 
career. He was for two years a member 
of the New Hampshire legislature, and in 
1912 was an unsuccessful candidate for 
governor of the State, running on the Pro- 
gressive ticket. His home is at Cornish, 
N. H.> 


Pathfinders 





Raymond Clapper 


When American forces made their sud- 
den and brilliant attack on the Japanese- 
held Marshall Islands Raymond Clapper, 
noted journalist, author, columnist, and 
radio commentator, on hand to observe 
and report, lost his life when the plane in 
which he was flying collided with another. 
It was characteristic of Clapper to be 
there. For though he had reached the top 
of his profession and was said to have a 
greater income than the President of the 
United States, he never quit going after 
news stories first hand, facing all the hard 
work, discomforts and dangers that that 
involved. 

Raymond Clapper was known as “a 
newspaperman’s newspaperman,” because 
he continued to go after his stories per- 
sonally, was careful to check his facts and 
to write them clearly and simply. “Write 
everything so that the milkman in Omaha 
can understand it,” was his advice to his 
own bureau employees. ; 

At the time of his death Mr. Clapper 
was on his fourth trip to the battle zone. 
In 1940-1941 he was in London writing 
of the effects of the German air onslaught. 
The next year he flew around the world 
and wrote of the great Army transport 
system, and in 1943 he flew to Sweden, 
England, North Africa and Sicily, report- 
ing regularly. 

Like the late William Allen White, Ray- 
mond Clapper was a native Kansan, born 
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on a farm in Linn County 51 years ago. 
He married when he was 20 and his wife 
was 17, and they entered the University of 
Kansas together, Clapper taking journal- 
ism. He left school after three years to 
become a reporter on the Kansas City 
Star, soon afterwards joining the United 
Press to work in Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, New York and, finally Washington. 
At the time of his death he was political 
commentator for the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers and the United Feature Syn- 
dicate, and his voice was familiar to mil- 
lions of radio listeners. 

Raymond Clapper won many honors in 
his field. Some years ago Washington 
newspapermen voted his column their first 
choice; Henry Ford once declared that 
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“Mr. Clapper knows this Nation,” while 
Editor Roy A. Roberts of the Kansas City 
Star commented that “he never lost the 
country viewpoint.” Because of his repu- 
tation as a keen and honest observer he 
was taken on the American expedition to 
bomb Rome, so that he could report that 
precautions were taken to spare the sacred 
and historical shrines of the Eternal City. 
In addition to his reporting and his 
daily column Mr. Clapper was a frequent 
contributor to magazines and was author 
of “Racketeering in Washington,” in 
which he exposed waste, graft, nepotism 
and extravagance in Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. He and his wife had 
two children. Writing to Mrs. Clapper in 
her Washington home President Roosevelt 
said: “It was characteristic of Ray’s fidel- 
ity to the great traditions of reporting that 
the day’s work should find him at the 
scene of action for first-hand facts in the 
thick of the fight.” ’ 


Charles 0’Connell 


The United States 
has produced many 
Presidents, generals, 
admirals, statesmen, 
scientists and poets, 
but mighty few or- 
chestra conductors. 
These have been 
regularly imported 
from Europe. One of 
the rare exceptions 
is American - born 
Charles O’Connell, 
who served as guest conductor last month 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra. He had pre- 
viously appeared as guest conductor of 
most of the other leading orchestras of 
the country, including those of Boston, 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. He has also been called to the 
podium of the Toronto and Montreal Or- 
chestras in Canada. 

Charles O'Connell was born at Chico- 
pee, Mass., in 1900, and got his college 
training at Holy Cross, where he gradu- 
ated in 1922. He started his musical 
career as organist at Springfield, Mass., 
and at Holy Cross College. Some of his 
commentaries as musical editor of the 
Springfield Daily News attracted the at- 
tention of the old Victor Talking Machine 
Co. and led to a connection with that 
organization where he served as director 
of repertoire, editor of the Victor Book 
of the Opera and author of the Victor 
Book of the Symphony. 

Mr. O'Connell is still connected, in the 
capacity of consultant, with the Radio 
Corporation of America, which absorbed 
the Victor Company, but is free to fill 
engagements as guest conductor and to 
continue his work as writer and composer. 
He has written considerable music and has 
also arranged many well known works for 
symphonic groups. His being an artist, 
composer and conductor did not prevent 
him from serving in World War I as a 
private in the Army. 
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HOW YOU CAN AVOID THE 
DANGER OF DENTURE BREATH 


EACHER, is little Janie difficult, 

inattentive, stand-offish? Maybe it’s 
your ... Denture Breath! Of course you 
think that brushing your dentures keeps 
them wholesome as can be. Watch out! It is 
hard to reach all the crevices in your plate 
with a brush and ordinary cleansers . . . and 
you are apt to scratch it, causing food 
particles and film to collect, cling tight and 
cause Denture Breath. 











DO THIS 






PLAY SAFE... SOAK YOUR PLATE 
IN POLIDENT. Place denture 
in Polident solution for 15 
minutes, or longer if con- 
venient. Rinse and it’s ready 
to use. 


No brushing 








What’s more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth 
powders or soaps, often wears down the 
delicate fitting ridges designed to hold your 
plate in place, With worn-down ridges, of 
course, your plate loosens. Since Polident 
needs no brush-. .. there’s no danger. Be- 
sides, the Polident way is safe, easy and sure. 


“What a difference!"’ Teacher is now one 
of the delighted millions who have found 
Polident the safe modern way to keep dental 
plates and bridges clean. If you wear a re- 
movable bridge, a partial or complete dental 
plate, play safe and use Polident every day. 
Polident helps maintain the original natural 
appearance of your plate for less than l¢éa 
day. At any drug counter, 30¢ and 60¢ sizes. 


4 POLIDENT 7 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 





Reconversion Plans 


Small business should get a head-start 
in reconversion, WPB Chief Donald Nel- 
son told 14 regional directors of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. Voicing 
fears that big business might use the re- 
conversion period to get a stranglehold on 
American industry, Nelson said: “The 
most important single thing we face is the 
future and fortune of small business in 
America.” 

Proposing top priorities for small busi- 
ness when surplus materials are released 
from the war stockpile, Nelson said: “All 
small businessmen want is an opportunity 
to use their own initiative and ingenuity.” 

Meanwhile Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge told a Washington confer- 
ence of The People’s Lobby, Inc., the 
United States and Great Britain should 
join in stamping out “cartels which threat- 
en the life of democracy in the post-war 
world.” 


Honesty of Mankind 


About 30 years now, A. D. Purvis has 
been doing a general merchandise business 
as “God’s Mercy Store” in Waller, Tex., 
relying on the generosity of his customers 
for a profit. And he seldom is disap- 
pointed. 

A sign in the store reads: “All goods 
sold at cost. Nothing is added to profit. 
The store is kept by freewill offerings, 
and anything you add to your purchase 
cost is received with many thanks.” 

Nothing is ever stolen from the store 
and everyone who can afford it always 
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adds something to the cost price to assure 
a profit for the owner. Four per cent is 
included in the buying cost for overhead 
expenses. 


Patents For Sale 


Sale of 45,000 alien patents to anyone 
who wants to pay $15 each for them is 
proposed by Maury Maverick, chairman 
of the Smaller War Plants Corp. of WPB. 
There would be no exclusive rights. 

Maverick proposes to make the patents 
available in WPB’s 14 regional and 1o1 
district offices. WPB would give technical 
advice to any business, Maverick says. 


Patriotic Salesmanship 


Historical displays in a Syracuse, N. Y., 
supermarket show customers what a good 
spot they’re in, despite rationing troubles. 
Prepared by manager Larry Johnson, the 
displays reproduce an old-time log cabin 
complete with furnishings actually used 
by pioneers, and a cracker-barrel-era coun- 
try store including its primitive cash reg- 
ister and even more primitive food prod- 
ucts. Then there’s a genuine covered 
wagon, and a collection of old flags, em- 
blems and political banners. 

Johnson believes his exhibit makes cus- 
tomers less apt to complain about wartime 
shortages and rationing difficulties, more 
apt to congratulate themselves on having 
sturdy American ancestors who bore the 
brunt of pioneering hardships to hand 
down a better way of life. 

“It’s smart salesmanship and patriotic 
in the bargain,” Johnson says. 
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RATIONING GRIPES disappear when customers view this log cabin display in Syracuse food 
market says proprietor who avers pioneer hardships make today's difficulties seem minor. 
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Education 





U. S. Office of Education 


BOOKLOVERS ARE MADE, NOT BORN, public libraries have learned. New Harlem project 
brings all Negro boys and girls the same library privileges as white children pictured above. 


“‘Feeder’’ Libraries 


Leonard Dankmar Weil, author and 
playwright, has recently reported an inter- 
esting project he and his family have 
worked out to share their children’s books 
with others who need them. 

With books their children had outgrown 
and with many they still love to read they 
started the first “Susan and Dankmar Weil 
Library for Children” in a Parish House 
on Morningside Avenue in Harlem, New 
York City, which serves over 2,000 Negro 
families and has never had a library. 

Mr. Weil doesn’t consider that these 
small libraries will compete with large 
public libraries. “Rather,” he says, “we 
think of them as feeders. Boys and girls 
will learn to love books and‘ will then 
seek them in the larger library that might 
otherwise have been too forbidding.” 


F-M Scholars 


Classroom radio teaching in Cleveland, 
Ohio, over the City Board of Education’s 
own frequency modulation station, WBOE, 
brings pupils instruction in high school 
French and German, first aid, home safe- 
ty, and rhythms and rote songs for grade 
schools. Pupils also hear travel lectures 
and book reviews, put on their own plays. 
Similar instruction methods are in pros- 
pect for New York and seven other east- 
ern seaboard states. They are co-operat- 
ing in post-war plans for F-M radio teach- 
ing to avoid channel conflicts. Other places 
where educational authorities already own 


F-M stations include Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and the University of Illinois. 


Gov. Chauncey Sparks of Alabama 
has appointed a commission of seven, 
headed by President Hubert Searcy of 
Huntingdon College, to survey Alabama’s 
educational facilities, including Negro ed- 
ucation and make recommendations. An 
appropriation of $25,000 was authorized 
for the study. 


Aids for Teachers 


A Program of Nutrition Education in 
the Elementary Schools (Bulletin No. 27, 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., March, 1943, 15 
cents). This publication not only gives 
general advice regarding nutrition educa- 
tion but also for each level of the ele- 
mentary school. It has arranged in useful 
chart-form objectives, factual information 
and activities and experiences. Also in- 
cluded are sources from which teachers 
can obtain materials and suggested ques- 
tionnaires and record forms to be used in 
evaluation. 


Walking into Detroit's public library 
recently, a man laid a book on the desk. 
The book: Adventures of Telemachus, by 
Fenelon. Date due: Nov. 12, 1829. Offi- 
cials of the library were so glad to get the 
book back after 114 years that they over- 
looked the fine—$787.80. 





THE MOST UNUSUAL- 
DEEPLY INSPIRING 


DOG STORY 


EVER WRITTEN! 





“I seem to be listening for a flurry 
and a hurry in the hall — For the 
sound of a bark that comes not.” 


All Dogs Go 
Co Heaven 


by Beth Brown 


The most unique and unusual story about 
dogs and humans and their undying affec- 
tion for each other that has ever been 
written. It's a book of books for you who 
have ever had a dog—a tender, deeply 
moving story for you who ever wanted a 
dog—a stirring, emotional tale for you who 
ever loved a dog—an unforgettable, in- 
spiring message for you who ever lost a 
dog! As you read “All Dogs Go to Heaven” 
you really get to know dogs—and once 
you know dogs—you know people—and 
once you know people—you know the 
divine plan of the universe. Yes, you get 
to tell a man by his dog—and his dog by 
the man who owns him. And then some- 
how you get a new perspective on life— 
renewed faith and courage and hope. 

Ever hear dogs speak? These do. They 
speak to say that there is no death—only 
life in another form. Some little dog you've 
lost—is not really lost. He is always with 
you—wherever he is—wherever you are. 
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old With 
A Full 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 


FREDERICK FELL, INC. #..1 /2.4/:1... 


386 FOURTH AVENUE — NEW YORK 16. N. Y 
AR Me RE SA ates 
Frederick Fell, Inc., Publishers, Dept 762D 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, W. Y 

Please rush me ALL DOGS GO TO’ 
HEAVEN, 

1) I enclose $2.50. Send it postage free. 


[) Send C. O. D. I'll pay $2.50 plus 
postage on delivery. 

If I am not fully satisfied I may return 

the book within five days and my full 

purchase price will be retunded. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY. STATE 

In Canada — $3.00 — S.J.R. Saunders § 

84-86 Wellington St.. W.. Toronto. Ont. g 
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LOOMS RUN IN THE FAMILY of Mrs. Ethel Mairet, whose people like other natives of their 
industrious English village, have all been skilled weavers since before the time of Lord Nelson. 


Weaving for War 


A village in the North of England illus- 
trates the part that a long and unbroken 
history of craftsmanship plays in Britain’s 
industries. 

Since the war began, weavers in a 
modern mill in that village have turned 
out more than two thousand miles of can- 
vas hose for the men of Britain’s fire- 
fighting service. The forefathers of these 
weavers were busy at their hand-looms 
two hundred years ago, and the people 
of that village have been weaving ever 
since. 

As an example of the family “line” 
and its link with weaving is the fact that 
within recent years father, son and grand- 
son were all working together in one de- 
partment of the mill and now great-grand- 
daughter is in the weaving department. 

Although no records exist to prove it, 
their is a legend that the sails for Nel- 
son’s flagship “Victory” were made from 
sailcloth woven on the hand-worked looms 
of the village. 

The first circular tube is supposed to 
have been woven there, the beginning of 
the manufacture of flax hose piping now 
almost universally used in fire-fighting. 
Two brothers made the discovery when 
trying to find a simpler way of making 
purses. 

The first mill was built in 1750. It 
burned in 1804 when a workman mis- 
taking a bucketful of oil for water, threw 
the contents over a glowing wheel bear- 
ing. In those days, working hours were 


from six in the morning to seven at night, 
including Saturdays. There have been 
mary changes since then, but the tradi- 
tion of good weaving goes on. 


The Easter Parade 


This Easter will be as femininely styl- 
ish as it is early, merchants predicted. 
And the date—April 9—is almost as early 
as Easter ever comes. Merchants every- 
where got a headstart on the early Easter 
Parade by placing their orders for bonnets, 
gowns, and other spring finery as far 
ahead as September and October. 

Style emphasis this year will be on 
women’s wool suits—first because the 
Army needs less wool than it had ordered 
—second because suits don’t take much 
scarce rayon lining. Shortage of lining 
fabrics will also shorten the prevailing 
length of spring coats. Both suits and 
coats will be more feminine, with less 
military influence—no more brass buttons 
or epaulets. 

Favorite Easter bonnet will be the same 
little half-hat so popular in recent months. 
There'll also be plenty of mannish suit- 
hats like homburgs, high-crowns, and 
brimmed creations. 





Spring cleaning is just around the 
corner and one of the first requisites deals 
with “mopping up.” A new type of wet 
mop and drainer is appearing on the mar- 
ket. All you do is rest the mop on the 
special drainer, press down the handle, 
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and whoosh! Your work is on the up- 
grade. The drainer fits any pail and mop- 
ping becomes less of a chore as the dirt 
drains back into the suds. 


Caring for Linens 


It’s an old American custom for mother 
to hide her best linens in secret places 
and bring them out only on special occa- 
sions, but it’s much more modern and also 
a necessity to see that your linens are 
“out in the open” and put to daily use. 

Those rich damasks, fine laces and 
priceless linens are not “in the making” 
during these war time days. Looms are 
reeling off more important things for our 
boys to use in the tropics. 

Linens were made to be used and al- 
though they need special care, they can 
be washed, ironed and dried to a queen’s 
taste. Here’s how: Wash in warm sudsy 
water. 

Heavy damask and napkins should be 
ironed on the wrong side to bring out the 
design and then ironed on the right so 
they will be glossy. Place embroidered 
pieces on heavy toweling with the right 
side on the toweling and iron dry. 

Fragile lace ones should be put in a 
pillow case before washing and swished 
through the suds and rinse water. Iron 
on the wrong side with a heavy towel 
under the lace. 

Rayon damask can be washed the same 
as ordinary linens but care must be taken 
to see that the water is not too hot. 


Pocketbooks are becoming bigger and 
bigger. Leather priorities have caused 
the change, that material is “out” for 
the duration. Tremendous in size the lat- 
est bags are made of felts for daytime 
wear and moire and satin for evening. 
Wooly ones that swing from a long strap 
over the shoulder are for the outdoor girl. 


Chin Up, Head High! 


Whoever made the comment that “life 
begins at forty” didn’t go into detail to 
say that while it may begin then, the 
chinline is on the downgrade. When you 
were young and skipping all over the 
place, the circulation was taking care of 
the situation. 

At thirty or forty it isn’t dignified to 
skip but something can be done to take 
care of the muscles that have reached 
that “flabby” stage. Five minutes a day 
is all that is needed to give your throat 
that firm contour of youth. 

Daily exercise should consist of wash- 
ing your neck with a fairly rough cloth 
and warm water. Start at the base of 
your throat and massage cream upward. 
It is a “must” to keep your throat mus- 
cles tight while exercising and when you 
relax—do it slowly. 

This daily exercise will be for naught 
unless you hold your head high and your 
chin level. And do not forget regular hours 
and plenty of fresh air. 
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When you are busy sewing for the 
tots at home or big sister, remember that 
pins are hard to get and in saving them 
you are helping the war effort. Wear a 
small pin cushion fastened to the left 
wrist with elastic and in this way when 
you remove the pins, they may be sal- 
vaged easily. 


Inviting Rooms 


Have you ever visited a home where 
you felt you couldn’t relax? Chairs looked 
too fragile to sit on, everything was in 
such perfect order that you immediately 
wished your visit was ended. Actually, 
with a little imagination and rearranging, 
such homes can be made appealing and 
inviting. It’s just a question of proper 
placing of furniture. 

Furniture should be 
the arrangements should be functional. 
First of all a room should be livable, 
convenient and tsable. Remember there 
must be sufficient space to move around 
without stumbling over furniture. 

Floor lamps and table lamps must har- 
monize or contrast with the decorations 
but the main reason for having them in a 
room is to provide proper lighting. Place 
them near your favorite lounge chair, sofa 
or work tables. Easy chairs should be put 
where people will want to sit in them, not 
backed awkwardly slant-wise against walls. 

When you consider the looks of a room, 
find a center of interest around which the 


comfortable and 


furniture will be arranged. Your focal 
point may be a fireplace, large painting, 
piano or mirrors, but it’s up to you to 
judge the size of your room and place 
everything where it will look inviting. 


Play It Safe 


No matter how carefully you may have 
preserved your vegetables, botulinus toxin 
may be present unless the food was proc- 
essed in a pressure cooker. Therefore. 
as a necessary precaution, all home-canned 
vegetables (except tomatoes) not proc- 
essed in a pressure cooker, must be cooked 
at boiling. temperature for at least ten 
minutes in a covered container immedi- 
ately before serving. Even if they’re to be 
used for a salad, cook for ten minutes 
and then chill quickly. Always reboil 
leftover vegetables for 10 minutes before 
using. And don’t taste home-canned food 
until after it’s been boiled. 

Recent scientific tests prove that too 
much water, heat and air are definitely 
harmful to the vitamins and minerals in 
vegetables. So handle them with care in 
cooking: (1) Use little or no water—as 
a guide, use the minimum amount of water 
that will cook the food without sticking; 
(2) Start fast, cook quickly; (3) Avoid 
violent boiling—after food comes to a 
steam, reduce heat to the lowest tempera- 
ture required to maintain the steaming; 
(4) Cook in covered utensils without 
stirring. 


Grandma’s Art 





Farm people around Eagle Bridge, 
N.Y., near the Vermont State line have 
a hard time understanding how one of 
.their neighbors, a little wisp of an 84- 
year-old lady named Grandma Moses, 
who spends most of her time on house- 
work and chores, can be recognized by 
New York City art critics as “an out- 
standimg representative of contempo- 
rary American primitive painting.” 

Grandma Moses never painted a pic- 
ture until she was well over 70. Then, 


Wide World 


with a mail order oil paint set, and no 
art lessons or training, she started 
painting the country life around her. 
One day, five years ago, an art connois- 
seur happened to see one of Grandma 
Moses’ paintings in a store window at 
Hoosick Falls, N.Y. He arranged a 
showing in New York City—and now 
she is famous. But she still doesn’t 
paint until she’s swept the house and 
done the chores, just as she has been 
doing for many years. 





| print frock. 
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Sewing for Style 




























orful con- 
trast to 
this flower 


Sizes 12 to 20, 
30 to 42. Size 
16 requires 2% 
yards 35 inch 
fabric and % 
yard contrast. 


Number 9048 
-«.» Trim, easy- 
to-make two 
piecer with 
com fo rtable 
bodice-top.Sizes 
12 to 20, 30 to 
48. Size 36 re- 
quires Sg 
yards 39 inch 
fabric and % 
yard 35 inch 
fabric for 
bodice-top. 
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Number 9345 ... A jaunty little cape tops this 
dainty princess frock. Sizes 2 to 10. Size 6, cape 
requires 142 yards 54 inch fabric; frock, 154 yards 
35 inch fabric. 


EACH PATTERN together with 
a needlework pattern of useful 
and decorative motifs for linens 
and garments, TWENTY CENTS. 
Send orders to PATHFINDER, 
Pattern Department, 243 West 
17th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 










































BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh. 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 


_VARD LONG BEANS 


Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 
grawing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


“SPEED KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- a 
First to Bear. Perfected 


by the great Burbank. [7 
Beat your neighbors to f> 


ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 [ax 

to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 4 

Tomato grown. Should be 

in every Garden. Bans 
All 4 Packages, Post Peid Only 10e; 

3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA, 129 PARADISE, PA. 


RED — ITCHY— SCALY 


ECZEMA 


Effective Home Treatment 
Promptly Relieves Torture! 


First applications of wonderful sooth- 
ing Medicated Zemo — a doctor’s for- 
mula — promptly relieve the itching 
and burning and also help heal the 
red, scaly skin. Amazingly successful 
for over 35 years! First trial of 
marvelous clean, stainless liguid Zemo 
convinces! All drug 


stores. In 3 sizes. Z EM O 


DEAFENED! HEAR 


WITH THE 


—> GEM V-4 


HEAR BETTER! FEEL BETTER! WORK BETTER! 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to your hear- 
ing problem. Finger-tip tone and volume control. Requires no 
special fitting. perates in any position. Hear clearly at 
Church, Theatre, Business. Defense Work. Convince yourself 
with no one to persuade you. Compare with others. 

Has THREE TUBES. LOW IN PRICE. Fully Guaranteed 
The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn. » 

At y= dealers, or write for Sp lal 
home offer and free booklet 


47 West 34th Street 
New York City 1, N.Y. 





GEM Ear Phone Co. 


“O--O--@ 





a MT UCY tt vd 
ES pnorognaphie STATIONERY 
THAT CARHIES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


Now...you can make your letters to that boy or girl | in 


service and to friends at home like a rsonal visit 
whenyee use rich, two- “ol Photographic Stationery 
with | fe-like Risers Soca of youree f at th 
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A mar- 
velous morale builder. witha friend 8 picture. 
or neg- 
ative for our x of oto . 
NATIONAL aE spe Janesville, Wis. 
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Recipe of the Week 
Jellied Pickle Beet Salad 


1 tbsp. plain gelatin; 4 c. cold water, or 
chilled liquid from can; 1 c. hot water; 
2 tbsp. light corn syrup; 1 tsp. salt; 3 
tbsp. prepared horse-radish; 3 tbsp. vine- 
gar; 2 tbsp. lemon juice; 1 c. diced celery; 
1 c. diced, cooked or canned beets. 

Soften gelatin in cold water or chilled 
liquid from can. Add hot water and stir 
until dissolved. Add corn syrup, salt, 
horse-radish, vinegar and lemon _ juice. 
Chill. When mixture begins to thicken, 
stir in celery and beets. Rinse individual 
molds with cold water and pour in gelatin 
mixture. Chill until firm. Unmold and 
serve with cole slaw. Makes 8 individual 
molds. Also may be molded in one me- 
dium sized ring mold. 


Thoughts For Women 


Farsighted, much traveled, Mrs. John 
L. Whitehurst, president of the General 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs, has just 
returned from a speaking tour. 

One of her most enthusiastic subjects 
at the present time is the United Nations 
Conferences. Says Mrs. Whitehurst: 

“We should devote more time to the 
study of all reports of the United Nations 
Conferences and to the proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with their conclusions. Such 
endorsed legislation will decide the kind 
of world we may have in the future. 

“A person close to the President stated 
recently only members of the Government 
should participate in the planning. I am 
not in agreement with that line of reason- 
ing. I think we should have United Na- 
tions Conferences now, and I do not think 
all the best minds are in the Government. 
Authorities on specific subjects, leaders 
of large groups, consumer, labor and the 
producer should be recognized.” 


New Luggage 


OPA says leather is “out” for the dura- 
tion so manufacturers have turned to 
other materials for luggage that is both 
practical and smart. Their ingenuity in 
developing practical and durable substi- 
tutes is another evidence of Yankee re- 
sourcefulness. 

Polished and waxed herringbone tweed 
is being used for pullman cases that hold 
enough clothes for a two weeks’ vacation. 
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Canvas in beige and blue tones also is 
being used for bags that will last long after 
the war. 


Silk For Morale 


A new novel regulation for the Cana- 
dian Women’s Army Corps has just been 
issued. Each C.W.A.C. will receive four 
pairs of silk hose, which they will be al- 
lowed to wear while off duty. It does away 
with that “let down” feeling that women 
get when their pedal extremities are en- 
cased in cotton stockings. 


Gay colored plastic cords to take the 
kinks out of telephone wires are a new 
style note for the boudoir, the kitchen or 
the living room. For the master of the 
house, the cords should be a somber hue. 


Bad News For Blondes 


A beauty shop in Hollywood posts the 
notice, “We Can Take Care of All Present 
Blondes But No New Ones.” 

That’s the tipoff on the peroxide situa- 
tion. The bleaching agent, which makes 
blondes out of the ladies, has gone to war. 
Peroxide is now used in war production in 
the making of plastic goods, high octane 
gas, and other more important products. 

Other dyes used in beauty shops are 
becoming scarcer. 





We eat apple sauce like nobody’s 
business. The Man has to have it with 
his hot cereal or he’d think it was 
only Half a breakfast. And when I’m 
rushed, apple sauce with cream, plus a 
few gingersnaps make a good dessert. 

Why do some women struggle along 
with a tiny sink and little drain board 
space? Good big drain boards will 
save thousands of steps in a year. If 
we would spend a little effort figuring 
how to save energy and time, we'd be 
showing more common sense than 
some of us do now. Or was that old 
farmer right who said to me: “We 
do things the hard way because it’s 
easier than figuring out how to do ’em 
an easy way!” What do you think? 
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Music on Records 


February’s lists of new records are com- 
mendable for wartime. Perhaps the most 
unusual from an international point of 
view is Columbia’s album of the Faure 
Requiem, performed by Les Chanteurs de 
Lyon and Le Trigintour Instrumental 
Lyonnais, five records that never can be 
duplicated, even when peace comes. It is 
as musical an achievement as any of the 
recent ventures into ceremonial music, 
sensitively performed by soloists and en- 
semble. There is also a good performance 
of the Mozart Concerto No. 12 in A 


- Major, Louis Kentner doing the pianoforte 


to a subjective background by the London 
Philharmonic, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting. The modernists will like the Eric 
Coates Cinderella and an added piece, 
Footlights, the first played by the London 
Philharmonic; the Coates Fantasy is light, 
contemporary music, telling the familiar 
Mother Goose tale and including “By The 
Sleepy Lagoon” which many unfamiliar 
with the full cycle must recognize. Nathan 
Milstein extends the Columbia presenta- 
tion with some fancy violin pyrotechnics 
in the Wieniawski Scherzo Tarantalle and 
Burleska, both of which seem to have 
caught the artist’s deepening tone and 
always-on-order technical skill. 

There has been no opportunity for as 
careful a hearing of RCA-Victor’s bill of 
fare, due to late shipping. Victor’s feature 
album for February, however, is the 
Chausson Symphony in B Flat Major per- 
formed by the Chicago Symphony, the 
late Frederick Stock conducting an out- 
standing memorial interpretation. The 
Debussy Jmages come in for another 
sponsor with the San Francisco Symphony 
and Pierre Monteux doing the honors. The 
Iberia is already available on the Victor 
list but now the set is complete with the 
Gigues and Rondes de Printemps. Victor, 
too, goes over the border for a playing of 
Gustav Holst’s The Planets by the Toron- 
to Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMillan con- 
ducting—there are four “planets,” Mars, 
Venus, Mercury and Jupiter, all of them 
deftly portrayed in tone. 

For those whose tastes go to popular 
dance bands, the best of the current issues 
includes Duke Ellington’s Main Stem and 
Johnny Come Lately, Tommy Dorsey’s 
Another One of Them Things and The 
Night We Called It A Day, and Erskine 
Hawkins’ lively Cherry and Country Boy, 
all Victor or Bluebird imprints. Colum- 
bia’s best are J’m Gonna Move to the 
Outskirts of Town and Hard-Hearted 
Woman by blues-singing Big Bill and His 
Chicago Five and Jerry Wald’s Shoo-Shoo 
Baby with Crazy Blues. 

Finally, the best general buy so far this 
year for obvious reasons is the “treasure 
chest of eight famous ensembles from the 
Met’s Golden Age of Song,” RCA-Victor’s 
“Metropolitan Revivals With Enrico Ca- 
ruso and All Star Casts.” 








If Peter Pain blasts you with Neuralgic 





Agony...Rub in Ben-Gay...Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief — 
and here’s why: 


@ Every doctor knows the famous 
pain-relieving agents—methy] sali- 
cylate and menthol. And...Ben-Gay 


Ben-Gay 


(THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


contains up to 214 times more of 
both these ingredients than five 
other widely offered rub-ins. Labo- 
ratory tests prove this. Insist on 
genuine Ben-Gay for fast relief! 


For FAST Relief from Pain 


due to RHEUMATISM, COLDS, 


NEURALGIA, MUSCULAR STRAIN 
There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 





Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your 
druggist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like the way 
it quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 





HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 


HUNTING 


F and boating stories and pictures, 
ISHING invaluable information 
a, 


about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt 

countless ideas that will add 
more fun to your days afield. 


Special Trail Offer. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


ee HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE, 229 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 















NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simp! 
dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. Neb 
weer? buckets wy 7 ie vage Powderp. sponges, cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No r: c ped hands. st, dirt me 

fog disappear like magic. Wonder ful for auto windows, SinaeKlelae? 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS "p's 0% soot in. 


send name at once. A nny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name. MRISTEE Co., 858 Street, AKRON, 


LONcERHAIR 


Just try this system on your 

hair7 days and see if you are 

really enjoying the pleasure of attractive 

= hair that sooften captures love and romance. 
when scalp and 

HAIR MAY GET LONGER fiir cnaltions 

are normal and the dry, brittle breaking off hair 

can be retarded, it has a chance to get longer and 
much more beautiful. Just try the JUELENE 
SYSTEM 7 are let your mirror prove results. 
Send $1.00, (1 C. 0. D. postage extra). Fully 
teed. Money back if you’ re not de’ . 





no water ,no 
y glide over win- 
eating water, nd 





















JUEL CO., 1930 Irving Park Rd., Dept. B -845 Chicago, Ill. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 





EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Farm Price Floor 


Price floors for all farm products for a 
five year period after the war is the sug- 
gestion of Elmer Benson, former Minne- 
sota governor and U. S. Senator, for guar- 
anteeing capacity food production. 

Benson, now manager of some 20,000 
acres of farm land and actively farming 
500 acres of his own near Appleton, Minn., 
says prices of oats, barley and rye should 
be rolled back immediately since “the 
present price floor for these commodities 
was established after the farmers sold 
their crops.” 

Benson also urges: (1) guarantees that 
growers would receive full benefit of any 
price increase occurring after crops were 
sold; (2) ‘assure producers full ceiling 
prices on hogs, regardless of the weight at 
which they are marketed if, through no 
fault of his own, he is unable to market 
them at specified weights. Hog raisers will 
welcome this suggestion. 


Farmers’ Sales Up 


American farmers earned about 24% 
more cash last year than the year before, 
mostly because of increased income from 
livestock and livestock products, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced. Total 
cash income from farm marketings in 1943 
was $19,009,000,000 compared with $15,- 
336,000,000 in 1942. 

Reasons were: Sharp advances in hog 
sales, especially in the west north central 
regions; marked increases in poultry and 





eggs sold at higher average prices; gains of 
about 70% in income from oil bearing 
crops, and larger income from truck and 
vegetable crops, particularly in the South 
Atlantic states. 


Hormone treatment of apple and pear 
trees, first tested only four years ago to 
check premature dropping of fruit, already 
has grown so widely that the United States 
Department of Agricultyre now estimates 
the resultant saving to growers at $3,000.- 
000 to $4,000,000 a year. 


Egg Record on Coast 


Laying hens on the Pacific Coast are 
breaking all records. In the first week of 
February they produced an all-time high 
of 95,104,000 cases, as reported by pack- 
ing plants in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. This figure would exceed the 
100,000,000 mark if all the eggs produced 
by “Victory” poultry raisers for their own 
and neighbors’ consumption were counted. 
Feed supplies will govern annual total. 


Spuds Pushed 


An “Eat More Irish Potatoes” cam- 
paign will be the War Food Administra- 
tion’s answer to a surplus of spuds. Last 
year’s record crop, the largest in history, 
left bulging warehouses, which WFA wants 
to clear. Housewives, restaurants, schools, 
and institutions will be urged to serve 
more potatoes. Starch manufacturers and 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


SPUD CONSCIOUSNESS by everybody in the family is the object of a War Food Administra- 


tion publicity drive to move the surplus of Irish potatoes from warehouses to consumers’ platters. 





PATHFINDER 


other processors have been asked to buy 
and process as many low-grade potatoes as 
they can handle. 


Wailings about Wool 


Howls of protest echoed in Congress 
when the government announced plans for 
selling 330,000,000 pounds of foreign wool 
it had stored for war emergencies. 

Western states’ Congressmen claimed 
this would lower domestic prices for U. S. 
wool growers, demanded the sales be post- 
poned until some arrangement could be 
made to protect both the growers and the 
wool industry. 

In the West, worried sheep raisers went 
ahead with plans for storing wool from 


Idaho, Nevada and Utah flocks at Idaho 


Falls and Pocatello, Idaho, under a bonded 


warehousing program of the Pacific Wool 
Growers. 

The cooperative storing and grading 
program will enable the growers to borrow 
money while awaiting sale of their clip 
About 500,000 pounds of wool has been 
stored, and space is being obtained for 
another 1,500,000. 


Less Canned Foods 


Private surveys show canners are sign- 
ing contracts with growers for smaller 
vegetable acreage this year. But processors 
were disappointed by delays in announc- 
ing support prices and by unwillingness of 
the armed forces to enter hard and fast 
contracts instead of mere options on pur- 
chases. War Food Administration goals 
call for a 5% increase. 

WFA already has allocated the 1944 
packs of fruits and vegetables at a rate 
which will make civilians look more than 
ever to Victory gardens for processed 
foods. This year the government wants 
92,000,000 cases of the 14 most important 
vegetables set aside for armed forces and 
lend-lease, compared with 67,000,000 cases 
last year. That leaves civilians 104,000,- 
000 cases, compared with 128,000,000 last 
year, and 143,000,000 the year before. 

When it comes to fruits WFA figures 
look even worse for civilians. The gov- 
ernment wants 36,000,000 cases of 12 
leading fruits, compared with 22,000,000 
last year. This leaves civilians only 17.- 
000,000 cases, compared with 30,000,000 
last year and 54,000,000 the year before. 

These figures don’t allow for the drop 
in canners’ contracts, crop failures, bad 
weather, or shortages of manpower and 
essential farm supplies. Uncertainties dot 
the entire picture except that fruit and 
vegetable ration point values will go up 
before 1944 ends. 





Dairy and livestock farmers will ben- 
efit from a new War Food Administration 
rule naming pasture and forage crops as 
“production increment crops,” permitting 
use of more fertilizer per acre, particu- 
larly ammonium nitrate which gives these 
crops an early spring start. 
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Bad Beans and the Magic Eye 


This is a story about the magic eye and 
the bad beans—a story of science and one 
product of our farms—beans. 

For science has put electricity to work 
on another job—sorting the good beans 
from the bad. And in this period of war- 
time labor shortage it has meant a labor 
saving of what United States Department 
of Agriculture experts estimate at between 
a million and a million and a half man 
days last year! 

Instead of women standing beside a 
moving belt and picking out discolored, 
spoiled, or wizened beans as they move 
along before them, the mechanical culling 
wizard, technically known as the photo- 
electric cell, does the job. It does it bet- 
ter, faster, and more surely. Women pick- 
ers would average about 30 pounds a day, 
where one unit of the photo-electric cells 
will average about five hundred pounds a 
day! To the magic eye, it doesn’t matter, 
either, whether five per cent or twenty per 
cent of the beans are bad. It picks them 
out just as quickly and surely. 

One of the largest batteries of electric- 
eyes in the bean industry is located in the 
plant of the Michigan Elevator Exchange 
near Port Huron, Mich. There 146 magic 
eye machines sort beans at the rate of 
eighty-five one hundred pound sacks an 
hour during the season. Each machine is 
set to pass only white beans. Any bean 
with a slight discoloration is not perfect 
and is instantly rejected. 

The machines are fed by revolving pans. 
On the side of each machine is a small 
sprocket wheel with a small suction cup 
on each tip of each sprocket. As this 
wheel spins into the churning mass, the 
suction cups grip individual beans and 
pass them between the photo-electric cells 
of the magic eye. If a bean is slightly 
discolored or spotted, a small hammer 
automatically knocks the bean out of the 
cup and into a bucket for culls. Beans 
that are passed by the machine are di- 
verted to sacks for disposal into consumer 
channels, to the armed forces, or for lend- 
lease purposes. 


Robot Readers 


Electronic robots that read instruments 
more accurately than any man, and auto- 
matically print their readings on paper, 
measure with high precision the speed of 
miniature airplane motors in wind tunnel 
tests at General Electric Company’s Engi- 
neering Laboratory. 

In the wind tunnel, plane models are 
powered with small electric motors, cor- 
responding to gasoline engines of full-sized 
planes. Operation of these motors must be 
determined with great precision, and the 
robot’s job is important because its re- 


cordings, when translated in terms of the 
real thing, ‘give an accurate picture of a 
plane’s performance in actual flight. 


Pickled Feathers 


Wet chicken feathers can be preserved 
for weeks by a new treatment with salt 
and hydrochloric acid, developed by De- 
partment of Agriculture researchers. The 
solution costs only about 14 cents per 
pound of wet feathers treated, and several 
lots of feathers can be preserved in the 
same solution. 

The new treatment uses 15 pounds of 
common salt and a pint of commercial 
concentrated hydrochloric acid, dissolved 
in 30 gallons of water, for each 15 pounds 
of wet feathers preserved. 


Engine Valves on combat planes grow 
so hot they would melt if the tremendous 
heat generated by the motor is not car- 
ried away. This danger is controlled by 
making valves hollow and filling them with 
sodium which melts and absorbs the heat 
from the valve head. 


Nutrition Grows Up 


World War II has pushed the science 
of nutrition into its rightful place in the 
medical world. New foods for soldiers liv- 
ing under unaccustomed climatic condi- 
tions is one of the big reasons why this 
science has increased in importance. 

Nutritionists have gone on to projects 
such as: (1) the effect of nutrition on 
dental defects; (2) a study of mothers; 
(3) effect of diet on malformations. 





MAGIC EYE, phofo-electrically sorts good 


from bad beans, saves labor, never misses. 


500,000 Miles An Hour 


Half a million miles an hour is breaking 
the speed limit, even for stars. Dr. Frank 
K. Edmonson, young assistant professor of 
Astronomy at Indiana University, who dis- 
covered a new “dwarf” star traveling away 
from the sun at more than half a million 
miles an hour said only six known stars 
have greater velocities. 


Aerial Photos 


Aerial photographs which show soil 
characteristics, hitherto disclosed by bor- 
ings only, are being used by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in locating air- 
port sites. On a project at Purdue uni- 
versity a saving of $150,000 resulted from 
this method. 

The photographic method has been suc- 
cessfully used at some 25 CAA airport 
construction jobs. From these aerial pho- 
tographs the trained engineer can deter- 
mine soil characteristics, knowledge of 
which is important in locating airports. 

Estimates indicated the tentatively se- 
lected Purdue site would require a heavy 
and expensive gravel fill‘to make it avail- 
able. A study of aerial photographs of 
the area disclosed a big gravel deposit on 
a nearby farm, the existence of which was 
unknown even to the owner of the prop- 
erty. The airport project was moved and 
$150,000 was saved. 

Use of aerial photographs supplements 
rather than replaces actual soil tests. Bor- 
ings are still necessary for detailed in- 
formation, but the photographs show 
where the borings should be made, elim- 
inating the old hit-or-miss probings. 





New Sandless Glass, one type of which 
is made from boric acid and zinc oxide, 
combined with either aluminum oxide. or 
beryllium oxide, will effect a notable post- 
war change in optical glass. Requiring 
less curvature because of its superior 
light-bending characteristics, the new glass 
will reduce the thickness of heavy lenses. 


Sun Tan For Chickens 


A year-long study in 400 chicken, duck 
and turkey hatcheries and feeding stations 
has demonstrated that electrically pro- 
duced ultraviolet rays reduced poultry 
mortality as much as 68 per cent, Dr. 
Harvey C. Rentschler, director of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division Research 
Laboratories reports. 

“Sixty per cent of chick mortality oc- 
curs within the first 16 days,” says Dr. 
Rentschler. “Germ-killing rays of short 
wave ultraviolet are helping reduce these 
losses. In addition, the small amount of 
Vitamin D wave lengths generated by bac- 
tericidal lamps steps up the growing time 
of young birds—an important factor to- 
day when feed is scarce.” The continuous 
use of germ-killing irradiation as a dis- 
infectant, tests showed, reduced losses 
during hatching as much as 15 to 20%. 











Stopping fires on the home 
front saves valuable ma- 
terial needed by the Armed Forces. Help the 
war effort by protecting your property against 
fire. Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers protect the Army 
and Navy in all parts of the world against crip- 
pling fire losses. Reonaniehen the necessity of fire 
extinguishers, the War Production Board has 
made it possible for industries essential to the 
war effort, public institutions, fire departments, 
schools, hospitals, clinics, hotels, etc., to secure 
Fyr-F yters. After the war, Fyr-Fyters will be 
available to all. 


Valuable Fyr-F yter Distributorships will then be 
open. Send us some information about yourself 





if you would like to be considered for our post- 
war organization. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
Dept. 35, Dayton 1, Ohio 















FREE 14-DAY TRIAL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 
No Salesman Will Call 


Iffyou are Hard of Hearing 
you may know again the hap- 
piness of normal life, church, 
movies, radio, conversation, 
music, etc. One of the finest 
3-Tube Hearing Aids ever 
write for built. The BLE ING Hear- 
FREE ing Aid costs half as much as 
BOOKLET others of the same type. 


TODAY USE EASY PAYMENT PLAN 


BLESSING HEARING AID CO. 
_Dept.A-6 Peabody, Mass. — A-6 Peabody, Mass. 


Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
oe — mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 


= MEND the HOLE for 


SPREADS ON like butter Dries 
sad” overnight. Flexible Non 
Waterproof. Won't come 

off —guerenterd 


SO-LO fie sims 





tar phot Onyz-lfte eigeee & le from. 
ae shete with pa 
rag th, pectin only $1.00 pig oat SEND NO 


photo and ring aare ra MONEY! 
CINCINNA 


PORTRAIT RING CO., Dept. RA-49 


BOBBY PINS 


60 PINS z 
9 Dozen \METALS $1°° 
Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 


will be filled upon Reesint of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 





R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Wide World 


SEARCH FOR SOUND brings dime-sized hearing aid with high sensitivity for calibrating vital 


war-plant machine parts. 


Civilians requiring hearing devices profit likewise through wartime 


technical research. Hearing aids now are sold for less than half the average price of prewar days. 


Seeing at 75 M. P. H. 


Millions of Americans will need better 
eyes to travel safely at speeds of 75 miles 
per hour on the postwar federal sy oom of 
superhighways according to M. J. Julian, 
president of the Better Vision Institute. 
The proposed 15 billion dollar road system 
would be designed for speeds of ‘not less 
than 75 miles an hour” in rural travel. 

Commenting on the appalling increase 
in disabling and fatal highway accidents, 
Mr. Julian said: “Available facts indicate 
eyes of drivers are one of the key factors. 
Despite attention of states to vision of 
driver license applicants, little followup is 
made on licensed drivers. 

“Many eyes that see well enough at 
speeds of 30 to 40 miles an hour are un- 
reliable at 50 to 60 miles an hour.” 


Home Treatment 


With the scarcity of doctors during war 
times home treatment of patients has be- 
come a must. A few simple rules: 

Use a wash boiler as a sterilizer. To 
make a bedside table turn an orange crate 
on one end. Nail a wide smooth board 
across the top. Shelves in the crate may 
be used for medicines. 

For serving meals to patients in bed, 
use a wide shallow pan, place a napkin 
over it and use it as a tray. 

A paper bag placed over a pitcher can 
be used as a vaporizer. For an ice bag, 
tie the ends of an old inner tube secure- 
ly, or carefully sew up on old raincoat 
sleeve, or fold over the zipper end of a 
vegetable bag. A stick of macaroni makes 


a good straw for sipping water if a glass 
tube is not available. 


White Ceil Dietetics 


Training white blood cells in how to 
better digest phosphatides and certain 
other parts of the tuberculosis germ was 
one of several new ideas advanced for the 
handling of the dread Gisease when the 
National Tuberculosis Association pre- 
sented to Yale University more than 300 
chemical compounds made from the bodies 
of TB germs. 

The result of over 17 years of pains- 
taking research by Dr. Rudolph J. Ander- 
son, professor of chemistry, and his Yale 
associates, this valuable collection of 
chemicals already is proving a source of 
new ideas for further TB research. 


Teeth By States 


Fewer decaying teeth among aviation 
cadets from southwestern states than 
among cadets from other sections because 
of varying mineral elements in the food 
and water is reported by Captain William 
W. Senn of the Army Dental Corps. 
Cadets from Texas and Oklahoma aver- 
aged only nine defective teeth each. The 
State of Washington had the highest aver- 
age—21 defective teeth per cadet. 


Sickness Schools 


West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee and 
North Carolina have held schools on what 
to do in the care of sickness. Pupils were 
165 Farm Security Adm. supervisors. 
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"Let this mind be in you, which was 


also in Christ Jesus." Philippians 2: 5 


Hill Cumorah Angel 


The 1ooth anniversary of the death of 
Joseph Smith, founder of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-Day Saints, fo- 
cuses attention once again on the drama- 
filled life of the New York state farm 
laborer, who claimed to have talked tp the 
angel “Moroni” on Hill Cumorah near 





JOSEPH SMITH statue and Mormon Temple. 


Palmyra, N. Y. Joseph Smith and his 
brother Hyrum were killed by a Carthage, 
Ill., mob on June 27, 1844. 

In 1830, seven years after his Hill 
Cumorah experience, Smith and less than 
a dozen followers organized their church. 
During the century that followed, the 
church became world-wide, with a mem- 
bership of nearly three quarters of a mil- 
lion. Smith claimed the angel revealed to 
him through prayer that sacred records 
engraved on golden plates were hidden on 
a hill near Palmyra. Four years after- 
ward, he received the plates from the 
angel with the promise of divine assistance 
in translating them. The records were 
published in 1830 as The Book of Mor- 
mon. 

The Book of Mormon, a history, but 
more particularly a statement of the 
religious beliefs and practices of aboriginal 
Americans, is regarded jointly with the 
Bible as the word of God by the Mormons. 
The name “Mormon,” a _ pseudonym 
ascribed by the outside world, is now gen- 
erally accepted by the church itself. 


Condemn Bombings 


Objection to United Nations’ bombing 
strategy has cropped out in U. S. religious 
circles. Fifteen prominent clergymen pro- 
tested “Allied bombing policy of blotting 
out German cities area by area,” indors- 
ing the views of Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
former Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Dr. Lang was joined several weeks ago 
in his denouncement by Rt. Rev. G. K. A. 
Bell, Anglican bishop of Chichester, who, 
before the House of Lords, deplored what 
he termed “indiscriminate” bombing of 
German cities. He claimed a policy of 
obliteration, as in the case of Berlin, is 
“not a justifiable act of war.” 

The American cable (apparently the 
private expression of the 15 clergymen 
and not an official pronouncement) de- 
clares the “obliteration of historic cities 
and incineration of masses of civilian vic- 
tims does violence to the professed war 
aims and standard Christian faith.” 


Council Visits White House 


In a prepared statement presented to 
President Roosevelt, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America declared 
any postwar world organization should 
have responsibilities that are “curative 
and creative, not merely repressive.” 
Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, council 
president, headed the delegation that dis- 
cussed the tenets of the council’s commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace adopted 
last year. 

The proposal calls for religious liberty 
and international economic cooperation. 


Sermonette 


Our God is not a God who creates 
ahd stands apart from His creation 
and views it from afar. The eternal 
God takes our nature upon himself, 
comes and tabernacles with His chil- 
dren in the person of His Son. We 
go through the valley of the shadow 
of death and He is with us. 


This act of God reacts. God came 
into human life in all its relationships 
that He might in a unique way bring 
man into His life. The meaning there- 
fore of God life in human life is that 
it might become a God-life, a life of 
service, love and purity. 


—Rev. Herbert C. Banks 


St. Cyprian’s Episcopal Chapel 
New York, N.Y. 





FOR CLEAR-EYED 
MORNINGS 





Just Try This Tonight 


| YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 


Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days. 

For Ovaltine is a scientific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 


First, taken warm at bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
you - while you sleep. According to experts, 
two asses daily, made with milk as directed, 
supply all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—provided you just eat 
3 average-good meals a day, including citrus 
fruit or tomatoes. In addition Ovaltine also 
provides the basic food elements absolutely 
necessary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body 
cells, and for vitality and endurance. 


So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for bet- 
ter sleep and for morning freshness? 


OVALTINE 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 


P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 
S7TFADY WORK 


alas. GOOD EARNINGS 


Splendid, Opportunities Open with Realsilk 
Introduce new, popular-priced apparel line—mon's soz, ties, 
women’s hosiery, slips. Also women's deluxe coats, suits, 
dresses, lingerie. Established reputation. Part time or full 
time (if unqualified for war work). Perma. 
nent work that pays good income with ad- 
vancement. Experience unnecessary. Age un- 
important. Write today for immediate plans. 

IND. 





















WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locati 
Hard-to-Find Books, All books. OLD or 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 











Won't Kill Pets, Livestock or Poultry 


It’s a patriotic duty to kill RATS, which 
destroy millions of dollars worth ‘of pre- 
cious ~ d and sffread disease. An easy 
and quick way to kill rats is with K- R-O. 
K-R-O is made from red squill—a rati- 
cide recommended by U.S. Dept. of A Ti- 
culture because it kills rats yet won’t kill 
pets, livestock or poultry. Ask your druggist 
or feed dealer for K-R-O, 75¢ per 2-0z. pkg. 
K-R-O Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


KILLS RATS 


kh-R- Y 


ONL 






DUE TO causes 


VICK, amasing relief with Dent’s Tooth 
Gum or Dent's Tooth Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 
pared. Get either package from your druggist to- 









day. Keep it handy. Follow easy directions on box, 


DE NTS TOOTH CUM 

TOOTH DROPS 
SIMPLE EARACHE? Get owift relief fromapain due to super- 
ficial ear conditions--with Dent’s Ear Drops. Follow easy direo- 


tions. If your druggist does not have these products, better 
order today from C, 8, Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


DENTS EAR props@ 


SWISS MADE WATCHES 


WEAR AT OUR RISK! 
These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men’s watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 
genuine leather strap. The 
ladies’ watch is sure toevoke 
enthusiasm because of its 
exquisite daintiness. SEND 
NO MONEY! Just pay 
postman for men's wrist- 
watch $13.50 and for ladies’ 
wristwatch $15.00 plus few cents postage and 10% 
Federal excise tax. Wear for 10 days on our money 
back if not satisfied guarantee! Rush orders stad, 
ee »ply is limited. VOGUE CO., 7759 S. Hals 
e203, Chicago 20, tl. 


SAFETY PINS 


A each 3] Postpaid 


6 Dozen 24 each 
Sold assorted only. } rs 7: inch, medium and small. 
Small pins gilt. Limit 12 Doz. per customer. While they last, 
orders will be filled upon receipt ‘4 Cash or Money Order. 
Act Now—order yours TODAY! Money back guarantee. 
R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA’S LARGEST 
GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES 


and Berry Plants offer one each of the New 
Seedless Concord and Golden Muscat 2 yr. 
Grape Vines for only $3.15, postpaid. 36 Page 
Planting Guide Free 
WAYNESBORO NURSERI 
Box P, WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA. 


BERRY FRUIT PLANTS 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Blueberries, 
Elderberries, Gooseberries, Currants, Grapes. Also 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Vines, 
Catalog Free. 














Perennials, Over 60 years in Business. 


L. J. FARMER 


Dept. P 


Pulaski, N. Y. 


Un-Learned Newsmen—Your editorial 
“The Un-Learned Profession” is plumb 
good. 

Seems to me a fellow named Benjamin 
Franklin was a fairly good reporter de- 
spite the fact that he was unlicensed. Won- 
der who could have examined him. 

—H. O. Bishop, Bridgeport, Conn. 


x * x 


Smaller War Plants—I thank you very 
much for the very fine article which was 
written on page 6 of your issue of Janu- 
ary 31st. I regret very much that I forgot 
the name of the reporter who called me 
up, as I would write him a personal letter. 

However, the article is by far one of 
the best that has been written. It is more 
or less complete and tells the story. Many 
of the others did not tell the story and 
got off the subject almost completely. 

Therefore, I again thank you very much 
indeed for having such a fair and complete 
article in your magazine. 
—Maury Maverick, Chairman and Execu- 

tive Director, Smaller War Plants Corp. 
The “reporter” was Washington Pa- 
rade’s Key Hart, one of PATHFINDER’S 
completin’ist writers, 


x* * * 


Political Echo—It was fine of you to 
publish the letter from J. E. Hoffman, 
Sulphur, Okla. Of course he has the right 
to his say. However, please answer him. 
Don’t leave it as it is. There are too many 
millions like him. They need to be told. 

—Chas. L, Thwing, Modesto, Calif. 


* * * 


Mr. Hoffman Answered—lIn the issue 
of Feb. 7 our Oklahoma friend brags about 
his wonderful memory, but he seems to 
have forgotten the promises to reduce the 
taxes, abolish useless boards and commis- 
sions and balance the budget. 

He makes assertions, some of which are 
probably true tho’ he offers not one bit 
of evidence beyond his evident prejudiced 
word. Then he sits back like a boy and 
dares us to prove that he is a liar. It is he 
who has made the statements. It is up to 
him to establish them, not us. 

Undoubtedly our President has done 
some good things, but in our time no other 
President has carried Congress in his vest 
pocket. Viewed from that standpoint he 
has not done all that he might. If one will 
look with eyes free of astigmatism this 
President will be found to have feet of 
clay, as was the case of some of his 


predecessors. 
—J. R. S., Alamo, Tex. 


* * * 


Study Both Sides—I have read in the 
last issue of PATHFINDER, the article by 





Between Ourselves 





PATHFINDER 









Mr. Hoffman, highly commending some of 
the things Pres. Roosevelt did in the early 
part of his administration, and he is cor- 
rect. But there he stops. Some other 
things were not mentioned. 

That is the trouble in the political field. 

What we need I think, is public debates 
in every school house and other places, 
wherever possible to have a speaker to 
represent every party, all on equal terms, 
so as to put before all the voters the best 
points of all parties. Let no one be a 
debater who has ever been a candidate 
for any office. Let the people tell what 
they want, instead of having candidates 
offer anything that will get them the most 
votes. 

The object should be to raise the stand- 
ard of political work to a higher standard 
for all parties, then if none come to the 
standard we ought to have, organize a new 
party. 

—L. A. Pine, Omaha, Nebr. 


* * * 


Trimmed Letters—I am sorry that you 
were not able to print the whole of my 
letter to the PATHFINDER relating to “The 
Crime Wave on Main Street” and would 
have much preferred to have nothing 
printed at all rather than the paragraph 
you devoted to the subject. 

I fully realize of course that my letter 
was somewhat long, but I wonder how 
many others of your readers also have 
their letters curtailed and the possibility 
that you are thereby cutting them off from 
delivering vital messages to your reading 
public. Why not conduct a really live and 
dynamic “Between Ourselves” department 
and encourage a full discussion of national 
problems as they arise? 

—F. R. Scott, Roche Harbor, Wash. 


Practically all letters printed here are 
curtailed, otherwise very few could be 
used. Available space is very limited, so 
it is a question of giving it all to one or 
dividing it among several. In trimming a 
letter we try to preserve the gist of its 
message, 


* * * 


British Possessions—Where does the 
gentleman whose article appeared in the 
Jan. 24th issue of the PATHFINDER get the 
idea we covet any part of Britain’s pos- 
sessions? 

What did we take from England in the 
last war? You're right! And that’s all the 
U. S. will get, or want, this time—outside 
of a terrific tax headache. Because we 
sent Gen. MacArthur and aid to Australia 
does not mean that we want her to secede 
from Britain. As for PATHFINDER, or 
anyone else, seducing Canada, that doesn’t 
make sense. 

—H.V. Lang, Denver, Colo. 











STOP 
RADIO 
S'TATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is’a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. for $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-703, Chicago 20, Ll. 


Write TODAY for your packet. Be first in your 
community to grow these large, white, delicious, 
acid-free tomatoes. Send 10c (stamps or coin) NOW 
for generous planting of this unique vegetable. 
Do not delay. Supply limited. 

E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 174, PARADISE, PA. 


MAKE of fQ5UIC 
Use your wood and metal working equipment to 
make picture frames, hand bag ornaments, trays, 
monograms and many other articles of clear 


LUCITE OR PLEXIGLAS 


A source of both pleasure and profit. Easy, 
Fascinating, Inexpensive. We furnish material, 
working drawings and full instructions. 


SPECIAL $1.00 STARTING OFFER 


shop drawings for 30 projects, full instructions only $1.00 
postpaid. 50 sq. inches of material included without extra 
cost. This offer good only in Continental U. 8S. 


REX ASSOCIATES, Dept. 6 
2144 Madison Ave. Toledo 2, Ohio 


NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 
YOUR HAIR MAY BE USEFUL 


IN WAR PRODUCTION 


QUICE, Cass for baman hair Mai! your heir 
to as. We'll make you a definite offer. if you 
p+ a we send check. If not we return 

your heir intact. Highest prices paid. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair pieces 


BEST for BABIES! 


Mothers! Many Nurses recommend 
mildly medicated Cuticura for helping 
protect and comfort baby’s tender skin. 


CUTICURA 


SOAP, TALCUM, OINTMENT 
MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen, Write for Free Catalog. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 
DO YO tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 


pee ny run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
ks home training. Easy terms. Not ‘medical 

sad chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet. 


Stephenson Sysiem of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
iene, “SME Ya 


ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send today 
for free information and names of happy ueers in your vicinity, 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St, (Dept. 137) N.Y. C. 










































WANT'a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 
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Brain Teaser 


The interest of a certain sum of money 


for 3 years 4 months at 6% was $168. 
What would have been the true discount 
of the same sum, for the same time, at 
the same rate? 





Answer to Last Week’s 
Out of each $1 the broker keeps 24 
cents, and keeps also 2% of 75 cents; or 


14 cents; $.024 + $.014 + $.75 = $.79, 
the whole outlay, leaving out of each $1, 


$1.00 — $.79, or $.21; hence, $420 + .21 


= $2,000, the value of the wool; 24% of 
$2,000 = $50, the commission; } of 
$2,000 = $1,500, the value of the wool; 
24% of $2,000 = $50, the commission, } of 
$2,000=$1,500, the value of the cotton; 
2% of $1,500=$30, commission, 





Sharper—Here is a rare item for you. 
This is the very pistol that Brutus shot 
Caesar with. 

Goofy—Go on. You can’t fool me. 
There weren't any pistols in those days. 

Sharper—Just the point, my dear Sir. 
That's what makes this one so valuable. 


Hat on Rat 


Do you remember years ago 
The Merry Widow hat? 
How we stuck it full of pins 
And pinned it to a “rat”? 
Our hair was full of “rats” 
To make it stand up high, 
It seemed the fashion in that day 
To make it reach the sky. 

—Jessie P. Kimpton 


and springs 





Teacher—Can you name an _ insect, 
Charlie? 

Charlie—A fly. 

Teacher—Good. Now, Timmie, can you 
name another insect? 

Timmie—Another fly. 








Hostess—So glad to meet you. I've 
heard a great deal about you, you know. 

Politician absent-mindedly—Very likely, 
but you can’t prove a thing. 


Wild Life Geography 


Carp . Nev. 
Colts Neck mm * 
NONE 5,8, Wins dss ie ee N. M. 


Big Moose, Lyons, Owls Head... ...™. ¥. 
Buck, Kitty Hawk ; , 
Buffalo, Antelope, Drake, Martin.N. Dak. 
Buffalo, Lyons, Martin, Robins. ... Ohio 
Buffalo, Fox, Redbird Okla. 





5,000 TESTED RECIPES 


FOR PRACTICAL ECONOMICAL MEALS 


Colorful, Washe 
able Jacket 





"T nuns. INDEXED like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 
full color) that make clear the steps 
in cooking and serving. 


A Few of the Many Features of this 
Great Cook Book 


HEALTH facts, model menus, caloric tables, 
vitamins explained, 

DIETS—for gaining or losing weight. 

COMPLETE table and food service; altitude 
cooking; foreign recipes adapted to use. 

FLOOR plans for suggestions for kitchens 
with more safety and efficiency. 

AND many more features that make this the 

most practical cook book ever published. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply drop us a card and say send me 
a copy of The Americar Woman’s Cook Book 
for 10 days examination, Pay the postman 
$2.39 plus a few cents postage and C.O.D. 
charges. Keep the book for 10 days and 
then if you are not completely satisfied re- 
turn it to us in good order and your money 
will be promptly refunded, If you care to 
send remittance with order we Will send the 
book postpaid. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas &t., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 


Count Telegraph Wires in the Distance 


9 POWER $2.99 


TELESCOPE 
Objects 900 yards away appear as 100 yards distant. 


Brings objects 9 times closer. Telescope closed is 
less than 1 ft. Spot planes, ships, people, sporting 
events, etc. Has large 50 mm lens (2 inches in diam. 
eter) something usuall; founé. Fmd in higher-priced 
telescopes. 20 DAY F Try for 20 days 
at our risk! Return if not A. '¥ . SEND 
NO MONEY. Just pay postman $2.99 plus few cents 
postage. Cash orders sent postpaid. Des} wait— 
production of telescopes 4 be curta as it 
has been on binoculars. OGUE TELEscorE co., 
7759 S$. Walsted, Dept. TE- i?e. Chicago. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
seatereta ene F DEE 


in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break-into” 
fascinating writing ld. May bring 











rou up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
rperience unneces: rite today for FREE de- 
tai NO OBLIGATION. tPostcard will do. 






COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-C4 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Spirit of Washington’s Crossing 


When Washington crossed the Delaware on the eve of Christ- 
mas, 1776, he was on his way to Trenton and Princeton to win 
two important victories for freedom. The spot where he landed 
on the New Jersey side is now the center of a rural settlement 
known, of course, as “Washington’s Crossing.” At the Wash- 
ington’s Crossing firehouse the other night somewhat more than 
a hundred farmers and business people gathered at the call 
of William H. Blackwell, who was born on the land where the 
patriot army landed. They met to talk, freely and without 
partisanship, about the present and prospective state of free- 
dom. One farmer said they had always thought pretty well of 
the way their township and local government had been run, 
but he was apprehensive that too much federal interference 
was taking authority away from them. Another voiced his mis- 
trust of excessive power being acquired by minority groups such 
as tertain labor organizations. A business man said he believed 
the war was being hampered by the over-zealousness of officials 
with power to interfere with the common-sense judgment of 
citizens. A teacher demdnded that “all war powers and regula- 
tions” be shut off immediately upon victory, regardless of the 
difficulties such action might create. Another man said he was 
not interested in four or any other number of freedoms—he 
stood for the freedom Patrick Henry asked when he cried, “Give 
me liberty!” 

The story of the meeting at Washington’s Crossing got into 
the local papers, and now other communities along the Delaware 
are getting together to discuss the state of freedom. Evidently 
the spirit of ’76 still lives. 


* * * 


Every Citizen A Politician 


The reason so few of the earth’s people govern themselves 
is that most of the race finds it easier to submit to some author- 
ity than to resist. 

Millions in American cities submit to the tyranny of corrupt 
machines. They find it easier to let the machine politicians gov- 
ern than to take the trouble to fight for a decent city. 

Self-government is not easy, anywhere, unless people will 
work at it. 

A free country requires that a substantial number of the 
people be able, and willing, to take the trouble to be free. That 
means to vote, to hold office, to take part in party organizations. 

The starting point is wherever a citizen lives. Good, free 
government calls for good people on the town council and 
school board. It calls for good people as precinct committeemen, 
and on the election board. It demands that good citizens think 
and talk about putting up good candidates. 

A half-dozen men or women who have never been active 
in politics can start this week in any community in the United 
States and soon make themselves felt in the cause of better 
government. It is surprising what a little determined, well 
directed effort will accomplish. The time to start is always 
early, before the professionals get too far. They are always fore- 
handed. 

Good government in township, village and county is the first 
step toward better government in state and nation. Our coun- 





ROS tie 


try will only reach its best state when the best citizens in every 
unit take time to work at the job of citizenship. 

Politics is nothing more than the management of the people’s 
public affairs. If every citizen took it upon himself to be a 
politician, this would actually be a self-governing country. 


* * * 
American Language 


After 19 years of labor the University of Chicago Press has 
issued a highly interesting work in four volumes (price $100) 
entitled “A Dictionary of American English.” It lists some 50.- 
ooo words which were found to have originated in the United 
States, or to have acquired a new meaning here. This is about 
one-tenth of the words in use in our language. 

The publication of this dictionary naturally stirs up the old 
argument as to whether American and English are two different 
languages, or the same with variations. There is so much to 
be said on both sides that the discussion will probably never 
end. Nor should it—it is too interesting to drop. 

Those who argue that the Americans and English should 
and do speak one and the same language point out that the 
exchange of literature, the international radio and moving pic- 
tures, and especially the present close ties of comradeship tend 
to bring the two nations into a closer language unity. 

It is true that these modern methods and occasions for daily 
intercourse between the two nations go far to make them 
understand each other—‘‘to speak the same language.” But the 
only way for the two separate peoples to have a common tongue 
is for one to servilely copy the other. There are only two kinds 
of languages, dead ones and growing ones. A language develops 
on the soil where it is used; new growth springs from the body 
of the people, not from the top branches, nor from across the 
ocean, 

Naming, like phrasing, is an uncontrollable, spontaneous mat- 
ter. When railroads got going, Americans spoke of freight trains 
while the English said goods trains; we had trolleys while they 
had trams; we got subways while they got tubes; we called 
them trucks while they named them lorries; the American 
phonograph in England became a gramophone; while we speak 
of our radio the English talk of their wireless, and so on in- 
definitely. In both countries language is having its natural 
growth, the only healthy growth. To force a language into a 
foreign pattern would be to warp, stunt or kill it. 

The makers of the Dictionary noted that most of the new 
American words and expressions came from the interior of 
the country, not from the seaboard. Mark Twain was found to 
have contributed more American words than any other writer, 
while Ralph Waldo Emerson stuck closely to English usage 
and contributed none. Various nationalities making up America 
have enriched the American language, while the native Indians 
have left us a splendid heritage of names, words and expressions. 

Now we need a complete Dictionary of the American Lan- 
guage, not of “American English.”’ Our native growth is no 
more “American English” than “American Irish” or “Ameri- 
can Scandinavian.” As long as the American and English lan- 
guages grow they will grow apart. But that very fact may 
bring the two peoples closer together—if both only learn and 
respect the language of the other. 








DID tha’ GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
OF MAY, 1942, FAIL? 


Here Is An Accounting 21 Months Later! 


OUR WAR EFFORT is being 
slowed down—the cost of living 
and of doing business raised — 
food and other products delayed, 
often spoiled—because the request 
made at the Governors’ Conference 
of May, 1942, to permit the free 
flow of motor transport across State 
borders, was not fulfilled by all 
States. 


The commonsense program 
which the Governors were asked 
to adopt would have eliminated 
the “Balkanizing” of our States. 
Fees amounting to imposts would 
have been abolished. Uniform laws 
would have permitted vehicles of 
reasonable capacity and length to 


conforming States are on through 
trans-continental routes — conse- 
quently, the effect of their non- 
cooperation is devastating to inter- 
state highway transportation. 


REASONABLE STANDARDS 


How reasonable the proposed 
standards were is shown by the 
fact that at least fourteen States 
voluntarily permit more than the 
45 ft. length allowance requested of 
the Governors. Some thirteen States 
allow more than the 18,000 Ibs. 
Conference axle weight. And at 
least twenty-five States permit 
more than the proposed 40,000 Ibs. 
gross weight of vehicle and load. 


WHAT WAS REQUESTED 
In May, 1942, the Governors of 


our 48 States, called together by 
the President, were asked, in the 
interest of the war effort, to expe- 
dite interstate truck transportation 
by cooperating on a program to: 


(1) Honor the license plates of 
all other States. 

(2) Permit a length of at least 
45 feet for a tractor-trailer 
unit. 

Permit at least 18,000 Ibs. 
weight per axle. 
Permit at least 40,000 Ibs. 


gross weight on 3-axle units. 


WHAT WAS DONE 


Now—21 months later—so many 


States are not honoring the license 
plates of other States that the situ- 
ation constitutes a serious bottle- 
neck and tax on essential trans- 
portation. 


freely cross State borders. Some 
cooperated, of course, but not all. 


Non-cooperative, bottleneck 
States are penalizing not only 
their own citizens but all others, 
since transportation plays such a 


NON-CONFORMERS PENALIZE OTHERS 


There are twelve States in which 
the 45 ft. length is illegal. 


The States that have not seen fit 
to fulfill the request made by the 
Federal Government largely nul- 
lify the patriotic cooperation of the 
other States! Many of the non- 


large part in our modern home 
and business life. And, in many 
cases, the delays and inconveni- 
ence they cause actually sabotage 
our war effort. 


Three States do not permit the 


allowance of 18,000 Ibs. per axle. 


Four States allow less than the 


40,000 Ibs. gross weight minimum. 





SOME TYPICAL Bottlenecks TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM ACTUAL HAULS! 


(Sizes and weights used here are correct according to latest information at hand as this is written.) 


HAUL: OMAHA TO CLEVELAND HAUL: NEW YORK TO JACKSONVILLE 
35 Feet Is Bottleneck On Length te 


35,000 Pounds Is Bottleneck On Gross Weight 





NEBRASKA 42 FT. 





LAW OF MOST RESTRICTIVE STATE CONTROLS ENTIRE HAUL 


Do you live in a non-cooperative State? Or, is your State “bottled up” by <a, 
adjoining States? If you want to find out how you stand, send for our booklet Cie 
entitled “Are the United States United?” (second edition) or request it through a 


the Fruehauf Trailer Company branch in your — Read it—then write your — 
Congressmen and State Officials, 


Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + 





veal 


’T PRIVATE DOCTOR. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME— DER FUEHRER’S INCREDIBLE, 
SHOCKING PERSONAL LIFE REVEALED BY 


THE MOST SENSATIONAL DISCLOSURES EVER 
MADE ABOUT ANY PERSON 


By all normal, human standards—what a rotten psycho- 
logical background this fiend-incarnate reveals, to his own 
private physician, who lived Hitler’s own life through the 
whole 15 years of Hitler's rise to power. And these confidential 
confessions, which explain Hitler's inhuman aberrations, his 
madness for power, his hatred of the Jews, his vitriolic temper, 
his blood lust were made to give him a greater grip on himself, 
and on the enslaved, miserable ‘‘beneficiaries’’ under the ‘‘new 
order.”’ 


Dr. Krueger LIVED History—You READ It 


These terrible confessions, these ghastly self-revelations, were 
written into this astounding scientific, first-hand psychoanalysis 
of Hitler by Dr. Krueger, his own physician, after he fled Ger- 
many to save himself from the Hitler purge. And the book 
was written only in the hope that widespread detailed 
knowledge of Hitler’s abysmal cruelties of body, 

mind and soul would incense the world enough 

to help PURGE Hitler. 


EVERY PATRIOT WILL READ 
THIS AMAZING MUST BOOK 


If you hate Hitler now, no word in 
our language will describe your 
feelings AFTER you have read 
“I Was Hitler's Doctor.” It 
holds you breathless. It carries 
you from astonishment to 
freezing shock and _ back 
again—repeatedly. For you 

see 


WHAT HITLER TOLD 
DR. KRUEGER 


Yes, through fifteen years Hitler 
—the diabolical, intuitive Fuehrer 

was seeking mental relief 
through psychoanalysis, and to 
Dr. Krueger, in man to man dis- 
cussions, he confessed his inner- 
most thoughts and emotions—in- 
deed most -of these authenticated 
revelations are so affecting that 
they may not even be mentioned in 
an advertisement. Now you, too, for 
only $1.98, can know as much of Hitler 
as Dr. Krueger does; and understand 
your new-found knowledge fully be- 
cause of the brilliant doctor's lucid, scien- 
tific explanations. 


KURT KRUEGER, M.D.—AN 
EX-NAZI 


Dr. Krueger writes without passion or prejudice, 
with medical college frankness. He is both a Chris- 
tian and an “‘Aryan’’ and was a Nazi, till he realized 
the debasing purposes of the “‘Cult’’—for cult i 


really is 
UPTON SINCLAIR 


This famous American author says in a special in 
troduction to this book: “I take the liberty of telling 
the critics and the book readers of my country that 
this volume is of great importance to our times. 


OTTO STRASSER 


Ex-aide of Hitler, the man who came to power with 
Hitler and was one of his most intimate friends until 
he escaped Hitler's blood purge, writes a special in- 
troduction to this book revealing his intimate know! 
edge of Hitler. 


K. ARVID ENLIND, M.D., 
LT. COL. MED. RES., U. S. ARMY 


In a special preface to this book says: 
“As a doctor, I recognize the phenomena described 
as human, and as such understandable.”’ 


This Is What This Sensational 
BOOK REVEALS 


The Roehm-Hess Relationship @ Hitler's Habits © 
The Patient's Confession @ Hitler's Bestialism @ 
Blitz-Dreams and Nightmares @ Campaign Against 
Jews @ Attempted Assassination © The Suicide 
Complex @ Hitler's Prison Days @ Hitler’s Odyssey 
of Torture © Murder Complex @ Hitler's Friends @ 
Hitler the Man © Hitler's Childhood © Hitler the 
Frustrated Artist © Why Hitler is a Madman. 


X 


DON’T MISS THIS MOST IMPORTANT BOOK 
OF THE WHOLE WAR —- from the personal, confiden- 


tial files of one of Europe’s eminent psychologists. 
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NEVER BEFORE—SUCH A 


LITERARY MIRACLE! AO Money Biltmore Publishing Co. 


Imagine! Dr. Krueger had to live RuSH 233 Fourth Ave., Dept. 902 
the subject matter of his epoch- r@iltiuh New York 3, N. Y. 


reclamation of the world, to the 
establishment of the Four Freedoms. 


Rush my copy of “I Was Hitler’s Doctor." 


turn it for full refund. 
O Mail C. O. D. I will pay postman $1.98 plus few cents postage 


making book. His knowledge made 

Hitler fear him and hate him. He When the postman arrives with my book, | 
had to flee Germany to live, for he, will pay him $1.98 plus small postage and 
too, was on the purge list. So he C. O. D. charge. { understand that I may read the book 
dedicates this literary miracle to the for 10 days and if 1 am not completely satisfied I may re- 


You MUST read this book. Your 
ay and friends should read it. 
Simply read the coupon—then send it, 
but no money—and these supremely 
useful historical facts become yours. 


0 I enclose $1.98—mail postpaid. 
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